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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The significance of the army scheme unfolded to the‘ 
House by Mr. Brodrick in the course of his statement 
on Tuesday last lies in this: it is the last resource of 
the voluntary system ; if this fails, conscription is the 
only alternative. The Secretary of State did not say this 
in so many words: perhaps it would have been better 
if he had; but doubtless prudential reasons of politics 
restrained him. Such, however, is the fact none the 
less ; it is the great fact the country has to face. Re- 
cruiting during the past year in the most favourable 
circumstance of war excitement, with a standard twice 
lowered, leaves us short by some 45,000 of the comple- 
ment of men required. Last year produced 45,100, as 
against 46,700 in the previous year. Mr. Brodrick 
with no undue pessimism estimates that an ordinary 
year will not produce more than 35,000, and that 
must result in a dangerous deficiency on the present 
establishment. Wastage from sickness or desertion 
also has to be considered. That varies inversely 
with standard, and is now seriously high, reaching 
upwards of 8,000 in 1go1. 


The problem therefore before the country is this. 
How are we to get from 45,000 to 50,000 recruits per 
annum over and above wastage, that being the lowest 
addition that will enable the present establishment to be 
kept up? It must be noted that this increase in recruit- 


ing is required merely to prevent our going back in 

military strength, so far as numbers are concerned: | 
it will not avail to increase our strength by a 
single man. To those who have laid to heart 
the demands of British responsibilities throughout 
the world and the calls on our military strength 
in the immediate future, it will be a sufficiently 
serious consideration that not so much as an attempt 
to add to the present establishment is contemplated. 
Mr. Brodrick’s plan is to shorten service and increase 
pay. The private soldier is to get his real shilling a 
day at last. After two years he is to have the option 
of going into the reserve for nine years, or serving with — 
the colours for eight years more with four in the 

reserve. If he elects for long service, he will have | 
eighteen pence a day clear. That, of course, is a very , 
substantial rise, and though it cannot compete with the | 


wages of skilled labour, it puts the soldier in a not 
unfavourable position compared with the mass of 
working people. Nor can it be denied that Mr. 
Brodrick’s calculation has a scientific basis; for it is 
grounded on experience which shows that short service 
and increase of pay have always affected recruiting 
favourably. Mr. Brodrick cited the statistics of the 
foot guards, cavalry, and artillery as evidence in point. 


It may not be of much use to discount a plan before 
it has been tried. Readers of the SaturDAy REVIEW 
know that we do not believe that anything but con- 
scription can give us the recruits necessary to provide 
an army capable of meeting all the demands of the 
Empire. And surely Mr. Brodrick himself made out 
a strong case for a conscript army when he said ‘‘ I 
think we may truly say that the more the soldier has 
been merged in the citizen, and the more exchange there 
has been between the citizen and the soldier, the better 
has been the discipline, the less has been the crime in the 
army, the larger has been the recruiting, and the more 
confirmed has been the popularity of the service”’. 
Still we recognise that this is a serious attempt to 
grapple with a tremendous question—it is not in the 
class of pitiful expedients, obviously of value only on 
paper, merely trimming to meet the exigencies of political 
criticism with which the history of army reform has 
made the country only too familiar. The coming year 
will give a fair idea how the scheme will work. As to 
the army corps system Mr. Brodrick’s assurances 
produce a less satisfactory impression. We cannot 
accept his optimism. But we note that the militia is 
getting better treatment, which will be still further 
improved in the future. We are very glad that Mr. 
Brodrick was careful to give its fair meed of praise to 
this most useful force, whose services have never been 
properly appreciated by the public, whose applause is 
more readily drawn by the sentimental claims of special 


| forces formed for the occasion such as the C. 1. V. On 


the education of officers, the next most important 
matter to recruiting, Mr. Brodrick said virtually nothing. 
This perhaps is due to the fact that the report of the 
Commision is still pending. 


If we were always as civil in our demeanour towards 
foreign countries with. which we are at peace as we are 
humane in our methods towards the people with whom 
we are at present at war, we should be surely the best 
beloved of nations. We are spending £180,000 a 
month in housing, feeding, doctoring and educating the 
Boer women and children who have been deserted by 
their mankind : that was the most important point in 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on Mr. Humphrey Owen’s 
motion as to the Concentration Camps. It is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Thomas Shaw—on whom we fear an 
undoubted gift of oratory has been somewhat wasted— 
should find his position untenable and pave the way for 
retreat by complimenting Mr. Chamberlain profusely 
on his management of these camps. Yet we see no sign 
of the folk who rally round Miss Hobhouse making 
honest confession that they have been all wrong. 
They still move, like bats, in the twilight and live in the 
‘* wood of suspicions ” they have planted for themselves. 
Some will say that this is a lenient view to take of their 
attitude, but we think they are to be regarded 
with a mixed feeling of pity and curiosity rather than 
anger. 


Lord Kitchener’s weekly budget recorded a consider- 
able triumph and a considerable disaster. The attack 
on a convoy near Klerksdorp unfortunately resulted in 
the capture of the whole escort, the loss of guns and 
the death of no less than 50 officers and men. Delarey, 
having recovered from his recent indisposition, seems 
to have effected a marvellously rapid concentration of 
commandos from far and near in the Western Trans- 
vaal, and to have overwhelmed the escort after stubborn 
fighting in which the Boers themselves must have 
suffered severely. Delarey conducted the attack with 
skill and persistence, and when the affair was over set 
an example of humanity in his treatment of the 
wounded. His prisoners were subsequently released, 
and columns were promptly sent in pursuit though pro- 
bably too late to catch his force before splitting up. 
The Klerksdorp disaster, though it qualifies satisfac- 
tion, does not diminish the importance of Lord 
Kitchener’s success in the new drive carried out against 
De Wet. Including the enemy’s losses in that affair— 
over 800 all told, though unhappily not the capture of 
either De Wet or Steyn—the week’s record amounted to 
1,092 Boers killed, wounded, captured or surrendered. 
The question of greatest interest now is how many 
Boers are there still in the field? If the official esti- 
mate made months ago was approximately correct, their 
numbers cannot exceed two or three thousand, unless 
they have been reinforced to an extent which seems 
hardly possible. 


It is important that the question of the land settle- 
ment of South Africa should be kept constantly in 
view. For this reason rather than for any practical 
contribution to our knowledge of the needs of the 
situation the discussion before the Women’s Liberal 
Unionist Association on Thursday was noteworthy. 
The Duke of Argyle who presided adopted a line which 
will hardly commend itself to a body of ladies. He 
urges that there is a great opening for the settlement 
of domestic servants in South Africa. That is no doubt 
true, but ladies who now find it difficult to secure 
domestics are not likely to show much enthusiasm 
in a cause which is to aggravate that difficulty. No 
doubt the Duke thought a domestic reference the most 
fitting for an assemblage of ladies and was undiplomatic 
accordingly. Mr. Arnold-Forster rightly pointed out 
that unless the problem of land settlement was solved 
satisfactorily, British sacrifices in the war will have 
been in vain. A beginning has already been made, but 
a larger scheme than any yet drawn up is necessary. 
Dr. Hans Sauer suggests that not less than 5,000 
British families should be sent to out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts which have hitherto been almost exclusively 
Dutch. It will only accentuate existing evils to settle 
emigrants around Anglicised centres like Johannesburg 
and Pretoria. £10,000,000 to £15,000,000 might 
profitably be spent by the Imperial Government in the 
purchase of land for immediate and future colonisation. 


The Master of Balliol is of course entitled to hold any 
views he pleases about Scheepers’ execution or any 
other question connected with the South African war. 
But he should remember that he occupies a fiduciary 
and representative position. The pro-Boer proclivities 
which Mr. Caird never loses an opportunity of parading 
must, as he well knows, be profoundly distasteful to 
the majority of undergraduates under his care and to 


their parents. The late Professor Jowett expressed his 
political opinions freely enough to his guests at the 
lodge, and to such undergraduates as he honoured 
with his friendship. But he was far too shrewd a man 
of the world to associate himself publicly with any 
party-political agitation. Thanks to the brains and 
muscles of its young men Balliol has held its own in the 
schools and in athletics better than some expected 
after Jowett’s death. But it cannot be said that the 
present Master contributes much to the prestige of this 
celebrated college. We would give a good deal to be 
able to hear the late Master’s crisp comments upon the 
political vagaries of his successor. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was on Wednesday 
last the guest of that select and carefully refined 
depository of pure Liberalism, the National Liberal 
Club—a body that seems to have in view a second 
purgation, similar to its rejection of Liberal Unionism. 
Sir Henry spoke this time as the avowed champion of 
the old Liberal cause. He could see no object in the 
formation of the new Liberal League; that is quite 
natural; it can hardly serve his purpose; while he 
described its founder and president almost in so many 
words as talking nonsense. That was rude, and augurs 
ill for political manners when the two Liberal armies 
begin their fight in earnest. The general effect of the 
speech can only be to strengthen the Imperialists, for a 
statesman who takes his stand on such folly as ‘‘ govern- 
ment by assent” and ‘‘ direct popular control” will 
never lead this country in these days. No one cares 
for political reform now ; in the things all do care for Sir 
Henry has no interest. We are amused by his asking 
indignantly—Did Bright or Gladstone care a snap of 
the fingers whether his views were popular or unpopular? 
Probably no two men ever cared more; but we want 
to know on Sir Henry’s theory of the sacred claim of 
‘*direct popular control”, what business they would 
have had in politics if they did not care ? 


It is evident from his letter in the ‘‘Times” of 
Tuesday that Mr. Asquith is playing Burke to Lord 
Rosebery’s Rockingham. This clever lawyer and 
parliamentarian is obviously the prompter and _ busi- 
ness-manager of the new party. For the letter to Mr. 
Scott is little more than a condensation of the Chester- 
field oration. Upon the war, writes Mr. Asquith, we 
(and he implies all sensible men) agree with the 
Government that it must be vigorously prosecuted to the 
end. An Irish Parliament is more emphatically removed 
from the sphere of practical politics than it was five 
years ago, and without condemning it in principle Mr. 
Asquith jettisons it as damaged and dangerous cargo. 
With a sympathetic but practical imperialism Mr. 
Asquith proposes to combine social reform in the 
direction of temperance, education, housing, and 
‘* vicious systems of tenure”, whatever that may mean. 
On two subjects Mr. Asquith is significantly silent, the 
tariff and disestablishment. The truth is we have de- 
clined into the personal phase of politics. There is no 
real difference of opinion amongst sensible men ; and 
if ever the constituents place the Roseberyites in power 
it will be because they are tired, not of the principles, 
but of the personnel of the present Government. 


The ‘‘ Times” Vienna correspondent calls attention 
this week to a certainly very significant claim made 
by a distinguished German professor. In a book 
recently issued by the official publishing house of the 
General Staff of the German Army and of the Military 
and Naval Departments Professor Ernst von Halle plainly 
states and carefully works out the German intention to 
absorb Holland in the Fatherland—the process being 
first economic and then political. This would, of 
course, be an appalling utterance in the mouth of a 
diplomatist or statesman, and highly improper in a 
politician ; but it is a forecast probably assumed in 
silence as practically certain by the vast majority of 
thinking men in Europe who give attention to foreign 
politics. The argument from history is irresistible. 
From the British point of view there is no reason to 
shrink from such a development. It would be far better 
for England that the Dutch West Indian colonies should 
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pass into the power of Germany than of the United 
States. German power can never seriously threaten 
us in the new world; it may rather assist us; while 
American predominance—whether the people have good 
will or bad will towards us—must necessarily be a 
source of constant anxiety. 


The Conference on sugar bounties has not resulted 
this time in a failure. The Powers, including France, 
which was thought at one time to be standing in the 
way, have agreed upon a convention, the gist of which 
is as follows: ‘‘ The contracting parties undertake to 
suppress from the date of the coming into force of the 
present convention the direct and indirect bounties by 
which the production or export of sugar would benefit, 
and not to establish bounties of that kind during the 
whole duration of the convention.” This is quite 
satisfactory so far, and our West Indian colonies will 
now have some chance of escaping from ruin. But 
satisfaction will be terribly dashed if, ultimately, this 
concession is obtained only at the price of an under- 
taking on our part not to adopt a preferential tariff in 
favour of any of our colonies producing cane sugar, 
especially in respect of Customs duty. It is doubtful 
whether at that price the convention would not be for 
the British Empire a bad bargain. Mr. Lowther and 
Mr. Maclver are right to call attention to this point. 


Prince Henry has varied his visit to America bya 
two hours’ trip across the Canadian border. He can 
hardly be said to have outstayed his welcome. The 
glowing terms of the address presented to him by the 
Legislature of Ontario may perhaps have induced a 
regret that he did not see his way to spend a longer 
time on Canadian territory. Was it that he feared the 
possibility of rousing the jealousy of his hosts in the 
States? Apparently he was attracted over the border 
merely in order to get a better view of the falls of 
Niagara. The German element in the Dominion is 
smaller than that in the United States, but as grandson 
of Queen Victoria on the one hand and as a German 
prince on the other he was assured of a cordial: 
reception devoid of attributes peculiar to a Republican 
demonstration in honour of royalty. A visit to the 
great British colonies might not be a bad education in 
Welt-politik for any German prince. Canada would 
be especially fruitful in suggestion after his stay in the 
United States. He would find there a freedom greater 
than that of the Great Republic, under imperial con- 
ditions differing in kind and degree from those of the 
Fatherland. 


Turning to home affairs, the London Water Bill 
passed its second reading without enthusiasm and 
without difficulty; and has been sent to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses. Mr. Asquith made a 
grand attack on it in favour of the London County 
Council. He smote it hip and thigh, seeing nothing 
good in it and everything that was bad. He 
certainly made a clever speech, but for its apparent 
and immediate object it was wasted. It is easy 
to show of any piece of political machinery that 
it is not ideal. The proposed Board may be 
cumbrous ; but there will not be much room for party 
division on it, and when that is the case those only 
take part in the work who feel some interest in it, and 
those who take an interest in a thing usually know some- 
thing about it, and they are always few: so that the 
large numbers of the new Board are not likely in practice 
to prejudice its operations; moreover, the Board’s 
officials will do the real work. They will be well 
paid and so are likely to be competent. But Mr. 
Asquith’s real object was probably attained. It is part 
of the Liberal Imperialist plan to exploit social reform 
and to get the support of municipal Progressives all 
over the country. Thus his speech in favour of the 
water plans of the London Progressives was quite a 
sound move. 


The Eight Hours Bill for Miners was rejected on 
Wednesday by a majority of one. In previous years it 
has had majorities in its favour but has never succeeded 
in getting beyond the stage of second reading. In spite 


of the present defeat at an earlier stage we do not 
suppose there is any essential change in the views held 
on the question. The difficulty has always been the 
difference of opinion amongst the miners themselves, 
and has nothing to do with the supposed revolt 
against trade union leaders which is the flattering 
unction laid to their souls by those who hate trade unions 
not less than they hate any action of the State. The 
amusing part of the debate was the restiveness of the 
miners’ representatives, who oppose the Bill, with their 
allies, whose opposition is not only because it would 
ruin the coalowners and the country but because the 
miners have so much more luxurious lives than they 
ought to have. Let them try to gain their end by 
negotiations and strikes and see what these friends of 
theirs will say of them. 


Lord Beauchamp seemed much enamoured of his 
own wit in reminding the Duke of Devonshire, in the 
House of Lords on Thursday, of his admission of 
inability to understand educational arguments addressed 
to him in that House. But Lord Beauchamp forgot 
that it was the arguments of educational ‘‘ experts ” 
that the Duke said he could not understand; so that 
the admission did not in any way imply that he could 
not understand everything Lord Beauchamp had to 
say—if, that is, there had been anything to under- 
stand. Lord Beauchamp should be careful: to have 
been on the London School Board is not a supreme 
recommendation, and his grotesque failure as a Colonial 
Governor is not forgotten. The Duke had no difficulty 
in disposing of the criticism offered on the effect of 
last year’s regulations on evening schools. 


Anti-vaccinationists have received a severe check by 
the decision of the Divisional Court on Wednesday in 
the case of Moore v. Keate. The Leicester Board of 
Guardians instructed their vaccination officer not to 
prosecute in a batch of twenty-two cases. He however 
thought it was his duty to carry out the regulations of 
the Local Government Board, and he prosecuted without 
the direction of the guardians. The magistrate fined 
the parent who appealed; and the court held that the 
guardians had nothing to do with deciding whether there 
was reasonable excuse for non-vaccination which was for 
the magistrate to decide. The court also held that the 
vaccination officer was bound to prosecute without 
waiting for instructions, and was bound to obey the 
Local Government Board orders. The decision is the 
more piquant since this very officer was appointed 
after the members of the board had been threatened 
with imprisonment because they had appointed an 
officer whom they could rely on to do as they bade 
him. Will the board find any other loophole? It has 
been checkmated at every step so far. 


The members of the Automobile Club have, through 
the ‘‘ Times”, made a strong protest against the law 
which forbids motor drivers to go at more than twelve 
miles an hour. They say that this law is killing the 
motor trade in this country, whereas in the United 
States, on the contrary, the newspapers, the Govern- 
ment and all people in short combine to encourage it. 
It is interesting to see so ardent a fire of commerce burn- 
ing in the breasts of the protesting automobilists, whose 
names one had somehow not hitherto connected with 
trade. The present law cannot and does not, they argue, 
command respect. It is quite true that it does not. We 
have lost count of the number of times, for instance, 
one nobleman—he is not among the protestants—has 
been pulled up for furious motoring. We suppose, 
from the letter of the automobilists, that it is a fact that 
people will not buy motors freely till they feel they can 
drive at more than twelve miles an hour. But we 
should like to have a few more particulars as to what 
the Club desires before expressing an opinion as to the 
merit of its case. Should there for instance be any 
pace limit in any place, town or country, at any time ? 
And of course what is sauce for the goose must be 
sauce for the gander. Automobilists, bicyclists, horse 
riders and carriage drivers must all be allowed to go 
their own pace if one is allowed to. We hope they 


will not all practise it in the Strand at the same time. 
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Surely there is nothing more dead on the earth than 
yesterday’s newspaper. A walk down the main or 


branch paths of the mortuary set apart at the British | 


Museum for these mayflies or ephemerz of the printing | 


press might invite to funereal reflection on ink slung in 
vain, on paper misspent. Yet it would seem that a very 
live industry is connected with the exhumation of old 
numbers, and that these must be deposited within easy 
reach of London. Hence the British Museum is going 


MR. BRODRICK’S LAST RESOURCE. 


M® BRODRICK brought the ‘‘Old Guard” of 
Napoleon into his speech in the House of 


_ Commons on Wednesday. It is a case of de te fabula 


narratur. He himself appeared as the ‘‘ Old Guard”, 


_ showing the fine determination, courage, and tenacity 
_ which we gladly recognise, and to which we do homage 


to spend £18,000 on a new old newspaper site. The | 


papers are to be carted off to Hendon and there 
deposited not in the lake, but in a building made 


expressly for them. The files can be ordered up to one | I - ; 
stances at another epoch in the economical history 
_ of the world, and at a period when, to use the Prince 


of the reading-rooms of the British Museum as required. 
London is no longer big enough for the newspapers. 
We believe it is held by one of the great public 
librarians that there is no such thing as a superfluous 
book on the earth: and seemingly there are those who 
do not think there is a newspaper too many. Strange 


folk ! 


Mr. Stephen Coleridge is attacked on two different 
sides for his methods of managing the Anti-Vivisection 
Society’s work. Persons who have received drawings 
of vivisection instruments used in Germany object that 
they and their families ought not to have these things 
forced on their notice. To shock ignorant people in 
this way is a very poor form of argument. They 
would shudder over drawings of ordinary surgical 
instruments. The other protest comes from Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson. It seems justified because if Mr. 
Coleridge had only thought a moment he would have 
seen that his legitimate desire to have it made clear 
that the translation of the German Text was fair could 
have been secured otherwise than by the inscription 
which appeared on the title-page. This inscription 
distinctly suggests the active participation of the 
Director of the British Museum in the society’s publi- 
cation; and was thus unwarrantable. Mr. Coleridge 
stubbornly maintains that he is absolutely right on both 
the counts ; and he is not only a wily controversialist 


in an ungrudging spirit. The great man struggling 
with adversity has commanded sympathy in all ages. 
This year’s Army Estimates exhibit the last effort of 
the old hide-bound school of politicians, who refuse to 
part with traditions imbibed in a different set of circum- 


of Wales’ phrase, other nations had not ‘‘ woken up”. 
In another place on the same evening the Duke of 
Bedford asked what the Government intended to do 
when at the end of the war they had to face a sudden 
collapse of the bladder inflated by war enthusiasm 
and the pressure legally permissible in times of war. 
What was going to be done, when the men went off, 
whose period of service with the colours had already 
been stretched beyond a period contemplated only asa 
dim contingency before the war, when gaps caused 
by the disappearance of tens of thousands had to be 
filled up all at once? Lord Raglan contented himself 
with complaining of short notice. Could any answer 
from a minister be more unsatisfactory in the face of 
the carefully prepared statements of the Duke? 

Of the eight garrison regiments which we were 
promised a year ago five have been raised, and it is 
probable that the near future will see us in possession 
of another. But we wanted eight, and five, or even 
six, are not eight, and it is not clear why we should be 


| more successful in another year than we were this last. 


| last six years’ recruiting labours. 


but one of those whose failure to convince other people | 


only makes him more confident that everybody is wrong 
but himself. 


The Bank statement of Thursday exhibits a decrease 


in the reserve of £843,948 whilst the proportion is _ caught 46,700. Last year with the war breeze still 


slightly higher at 45°48 per cent. The Government has | 


disbursed freely during the past week, the public deposits | we got 45,100. But the most significant figures are to 


having increased by 4 462,712 only and the market has 


liquidated a portion of its indebtedness to the central | 


institution, other securities being 4 432,505 lower whilst 
other deposits also show a shrinkage of 2,877,531. 
The outflow of currency to the provinces and elsewhere 
is marked by the diminution in the bullion of £490,758 
— £20,000 of which was taken for export—and the 
active note circulation shows an expansion of £353,190. 
The addition of £158,988 to the rest representing the 
profits of the Bank—making a total of £3,758,161— 
points to a dividend of 10 per cent. being declared at 
the meeting on the 2oth inst. 


The past week has been generally dull throughout 
the Stock Exchange. The Funds have been steady 
with a slight upward movement and there has been 
some increase in the inquiry for colonial securities. 
Home railway stocks have been quite inactive and with 
a downward tendency. An absence of business in the 
American railway market has precluded any advance in 
prices and dealers have been mostly content to mark the 
parity of prices from New York where the resumption of 
gold exports has created some concern. The industrial 
market has been chiefly occupied with dealings in cold 
storage shares and Marconis ; the latter were given a 
good fillip on the success of the latest experiments 
becoming known. There is little change to record on 
balance for the past week in South African mining 
shares, and it is unlikely that any considerable increase 
in dealings will take place until the end of March 
account is disposed of when large options will have 
matured. The remaining markets have presented no 
special feature of interest. Consols 044. Bank rate 
3 per cent. (6 February, 1902) ‘ 


After a little unnecessary flourishing of ancient history, 
and old-world customs which do not affect the 
question we have to deal with, Mr. Brodrick came 
to close quarters and told us the results of the 
In 1896 we got 
27,800 recruits. In 1897 we raised a total, which 
was still insufficient, of 33,700, the mext year 


_ by lowering the standard already low enough we 


managed to find 38,400. In 1899 the war fever gave us 


| 40,200. Then we had to lower the standard again, 


and by that means and the excitement of the war we 
behind us and a standard lowered twice in three years 


follow. In 1899 the waste of the men who fell out of 
the ranks because of medical unfitness, or because 
they deserted, was 3,485. In 1g00 when our 
intake was at a maximum we lost 5,484 from 
the same causes. In 1901, when we still attracted an 
unusually large number, the wastage was at a record 
figure, for we lost no less than 8,822. Of what use is it 
to get 45,000 recruits if nearly 9,000 of them are worth- 
less to you? Let us consider the money spent in articles 
of uniform and kit and travelling expenses that is wasted 
too, and let us not set much store on the recruiting 
system which gives us 36,000 men at such a price. But 
the state of things underlying these figures is more 
serious still. What do these figures mean? Why 
simply this, that we have touched bottom. There 
really are not in the country enough men, who fur- 
nish the class of people who enlist, to supply the 
needs of the army. The mine such as it was is worked 
out. If at a moment when an unexampled enthusiasm 
is sending peers, and landowners, and rich City 
men as well as ordinary mortals to the war, we 
cannot do better than get 45,100-—8,822 men, what is 
to happen when the cold fit is on ? when an unpopular 
though perhaps just and necessary war is being waged 
in a bad climate and under more arduous conditions 
than obtain in South Africa? The answer will be 
on everybody’s lips. The machine will stop. To 
put matters on a satisfactory basis we shall have to 
tap another stratum of society, and to fill our ranks 
from it. This apparently is what the splendid tenacity 
of Mr. Brodrick hopes to achieve by the inducements 
he now offers. 

Let us see what they are. In place of the nine- 
pence a day which the recruit now gets on joining 
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he is to have a shilling. The stoppages for the 
grocery ration are to cease and we presume also the 
penny he paid for his washing. He is thus, so says 
Mr. Brodrick, to have a shilling a day clear. The 
question is whether threepence a day will enable the 
recruiting officer to tap a different stratum of society. 
Will the man who would not enlist for ninepence 
be likely to do so for a shilling? The answer is we 
believe that the class from which we have been in the 
habit of getting our recruits will come forward in 
greater numbers than before. But in that class we 
believe that we have touched bottom. We have got 
all those who are likely to make healthy and efficient 
soldiers. We do not want the offspring of diseased 
parents, reared and bred under insanitary conditions, 
often themselves diseased before they enter the service, 
and invariably diseased before they have been in it a 
year. When labourers in the neighbourhood of London 
can obtain 7d. an hour as a wage, it is not likely that 
we shall get good sterling men for 1s, a day. But it was 
said by Mr. Brodrick that the cavalry and artillery get 
enough recruits now because they offer 2d. more than the 
line. That is true; but is it the extra 2d. that attracts ? Is 
it not the ‘‘ladies?” The style and cress of a cavalry 
soldier puts him at an immense advantage with the 
fair sex in agarrison town. The little linesman without 
spurs, and the yellow braid, or the jaunty forage cap, 
is simply not in it with the swaggering Lancer or 
Hussar. In the case of the artillery, with the exception 
of the Horse Artillery, the uniforms are less handsome, 
but advantages more solid than 2d. a day are derived 
by gunners. Are there not such things as weary 
winter route marches, long hot days of plodding through 
the dust of the Long Valley, and is there anything 
that the Englishman of a certain class hates more than 
having to take a walk? The cavalryman and the 
gunner ride either on horses or on carriages, and that 
fact alone to certain people is worth a good many 
pennies a day. Butit is only for the first two years that 
the pay is to be as low asa shilling. If he be a man 
of good character and will at the end of his second 
year re-engage to remain with the colours for a total 
period of eight years, he is to be presented with another 
sixpence. Eighteenpence a day clear, or ten and six- 
pence a week pocket-money, is certainly a fair remunera- 
tion, and it might possibly produce an immediate effect 
if it were offered at once. But to the recruit two years 
ahead seems a long time. The extra pay is very 
rightly conditional on his having become what may 
be termed a good soldier. We fear the bait is held too 
far away to attract the fish. When last year we were 
offering five shillings we did not get men in the least 
more intelligent or respectable than we had been 
getting at the old rates. It will be said that the con- 
ditions were abnormal and we cannot regard the experi- 
ment as an exhaustive one. That may very possibly 
be true, and it is for that reason, if we were not to 
resort to a different system altogether, that we should 
have liked to see the effect of giving the higher sum 
at once tried. But we doubt greatly whether the 
new arrangement will have any substantial effect, and 
since the higher rate of pay will not be given for two 

ears we regard one of the most important questions 
in politics as having been shelved for the next two or 
three years at least. Other improvements in the 
soldier’s life which are promised will no doubt be 
much appreciated in the service, and for these Mr. 
Brodrick deserves the gratitude of the army. There 
are to be more lance corporals and lance sergeants. 
The arrangements as regards good-conduct badges 
are to be improved. The wretched wives of the 
men married ‘‘ off the strength” will have a better 
time, but all these benefits arein the air when a boy enlists. 
He does not think of them when he takes the shilling, 
and whatever little improvements may be effected the 
lot of the woman who elects to follow the baggage 
wagon is uncomfortable and unsettled to a degree that 
in these luxurious days places her at a hopeless disad- 
vantage even with the wife of the labourer who has a 
permanent home. 

It is however when the cost of these new plans 
are considered that the public, we believe, will have 
most misgiving on the subject. The cost of the 
various concessions will amount to £1,048,000 per 


annum for England and £786,000 for India. That 
is to say something like two millions a year are 
to be added to the Army Estimates in the effort 
to obtain 50,000 men a year. We venture to predict 
that the strategical railways and other items for her 
defence which India urgently needs will have to be 
forgotten if she has to make so heavy a contribution 
towards the upkeep of her normal garrison. Will not 
the burdened taxpayer of both India and England feel 
that universal service, applied only in so moderate a 
forin as will give us an army equal to what the estimates 
are to pay for, will be preferable to this crushing load 
of taxation which will not give us the article we need ? 
And the question assumes a very large size indeed 
when we consider what the effect of this large in- 
crease of pay may ultimately mean. We firmly 
believe that sooner or later when we have to face 
a war with a Power more formidable than the little 
State which has already cost us so much, universal 
service will have to be resorted to. And then it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to compel men to serve on 
less pay than the volunteer soldier has been accustomed 
to receive. 


THE KAFFIR MARKET. 


hee upward movement in South African mining 
shares may be said to have begun just before the 
Christmas holidays, and was at first regarded with 
incredulity by everybody, even by the big houses. We 
had had so many false starts in this market before that 
the most experienced dealers pooh-poohed the timid 
and tentative rise as a flash in the pan, which could not 
last. By the New Year however it became evident 
that a boom was upon us, and between that date and 
the mid-February account the ‘‘ shops” sold enormous 
quantities of shares partly to the public, but more 
largely to the members of the Stock Exchange. 
During the period above alluded to Rand Mines rose 
from 10 to 12}, East Rands and Consolidated Gold- 
fields, which always run abreast, from 7 to 9}7, and 
De Beers from 40 to 47. There were also large rises 
in certain land shares, such as Transvaal Consolidated 
Lands and Witwatersrand Townships, and in the 
shares of companies that owned property in or near 
Johannesburg, such as Langlaagte Buildings. But 
perhaps the most sensational increases took place 
in certain Rhodesian shares, such as Lomagunda 
Developments, Tanganyika Concessions, Northern 
Copper, and our old friend ‘‘ Chartereds”, which have 
touched 43. As the mid-February settlement ap- 
proached, the fact (which might have been perceived 
sooner) was disclosed that there was an enormous 
account open for the rise. Never before, so ran the 
talk of jobbers and brokers, had such a huge amount of 
shares been dealt in; and the machinery of the Stock 
Exchange, like that of the War Office, was found quite 
unable to cope with the unexpected demand upon its 
resources. There were sensational stories of clerks 
sitting up all night, and whole floors of the Great 
Eastern Hotel being occupied by those engaged in 
clearing. It is strange that the mere physical difficulty 
of settling the account did not sound a note of warning 
to brokers and their clients. Butin times of boom men 
are blind and deaf. Into the question of ‘‘ passing 
names”’ it is not necessary to enter: it is too technical 
for outsiders. Suffice it to say that a buyer of shares 
must either pay for and take up what he has bought, 
or get someone else to perform the operation for him. 
If he can neither take up nor carry over the shares, 
they are sold under the hammer for cash. At the mid- 
February settlement, one or two large operators 
could neither pay for nor carry over their shares, 
that is to say, neither the jobbers nor the 
shops” would take their shares in. But so 
far from being discomfited these wicked speculators 
merely smiled and said, ‘‘ Sell under the hammer, and 
be ” —— but the sentence need not be finished. These 


| gentlemen had a large margin of profit, and knew that 


the market was not to be broken by the hammer. 
Then followed the most remarkable development of 
the boom. For a week after the settlement large lines 
of shares like Chartered were sold by auction for cash 
without lowering prices more than ,'\sth or }th—the 
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slump came later. Very few markets could have stood 
a strain like that, and it is eloquent testimony to the 
belief of the big houses in the prospects of the South 
African mining industry and the resources with which 
they are willing to support it. No: it was not the 
hammer of the auctioneer that arrested the boom, and 
finally drove the herd of speculators out of paradise : 
it was the notices sent out by the various ‘‘ shops” 
that they would no longer go on ‘‘ taking-in” certain 
shares. Then indeed the market began to get fidgety, 
and the usual discovery was made that for the moment 
there were more sellers about than buyers. The 
differences that had to be faced at the last account swept 
away in very many cases all the profits that had been 
made in the three preceding accounts. Thus has closed 
the first phase of a boom, which has been remarkable 
for two things, the shortness of its run, and its arrest 
by the operations of members of the Stock Exchange 
themselves far more largely than by those of the outside 
public. The West End and the provinces have not this 
time been responsible for the slump, for they have not 
been largely in the game. It is the jobbers who have 
overbought themselves. 

On looking back it is easy enough to see how the 
thing happened, and why it was bound to happen. A 
great many holders have been sitting with patience 
almost divine upon their shares for nearly three 
years. For the same period the Kaflir market 
has been for the professionals a desert, dotted with 
little oases of speculation at long intervals. When 
towards the end of last year it was realised that the 
mining industry was actually being resumed, and when 
one or two mines actually paid handsome dividends, it 
was only natural that there should be a rush to the old 
familiar circus. The man who should have bought 
100 shares bought 1,000, and the man who should 
have bought 1,000 shares bought 10,000, and so on. 
The small portion of the public at home and on the 
Continent who came in paid for their shares and 
took delivery, which has been one of the great 
sources of strength to the market. But the bulk of 
the speculation has been carried on between the pro- 
fessionals. That is no doubt why the big houses de- 
termined to bring about a reaction so early in the year. 
They saw that if they continued to give unlimited 
facilities for carrying-over there would be a big smash, 
and that the Stock Exchange would lose its character. 
The unpleasant part of the operator’s position—we 
mean the man who speculates with borrowed money— 
is that he is always and entirely at the mercy of the 
“shops”. A hint, a whisper from these latter that they 
cannot go on taking-in, that they intend to deliver, and 
that they are going to take their money out of the 
market, is death to a bull account. It is quite certain 
that by next week’s settlement the speculative account 
will be really reduced. Two other things are more 
certain: that every day the production and develop- 
ment of the various mining properties are proceeding 
with increasing speed: and that every day brings us 
nearer, if not to the formal declaration, at all events to 
the virtual security of peace. When the public really 
does come into the market, it will be interesting to 
watch whether they will go for the old bell-wethers, 
Gold Fields, East Rands, Rand Mines, or whether 
they will buy land and the cheaper mining shares. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


1” the average Englishman had any real conception 

of what education means, he would see that the 
future of his country was very much a question of rural 
schools, rural teachers, and rural teaching. At the 
present time the state of the rural schools is an index 
of those features of our national life which are the 
most unsatisfactory and most threatening to our pros- 
perity and stability. Of late we have awakened to 
the existence of many dangers, and on examining them 
itis almost invariably found that when they are traced to 
their source some phase of the country problem is in- 
volved in them, and that one of the most powerful deter- 
mining factors of that problem takes the shape of rural 
education. The remarkable fact however as to this rela- 
tion of rural education to the great material and moral 
interests of the nation is that in very recent years 


indeed almost all European countries have more or less 
suddenly awakened to a consciousness of it. Until a 
short time ago town interests, the rise of manu- 
factures, and the growth of commerce, were matters 
of such absorbing importance that the dangers of 
a lop-sided development of national life were little 
regarded and almost entirely ignored. Then came a 
sudden reaction, and simultaneously every European 
nation of importance awoke to the fact that the popula- 
tion question, the overcrowding of towns, the decay of 
the country, the military question, the growth of 
dangerous habits such as alcoholism, all belonged to a 
group whose centre lay in the conditions of rural 
life. It has not mattered what the form of 
government might be, whether there was free 
trade or protection, whether conscription or volun- 
tary military service. The same story comes from 
all that country life is decaying, agriculture im- 
prosperous, young men leaving the country to the 
old men and the women and children, that town 
life possesses the same dubious attractions, from its 
contrast with the same depressing causes; and 
acts alike on the English, the French and the Ger- 
man rustics. Neither is any particular land system 
responsible for the pull of the towns on the country. 
The large estates of England, and the peasant properties 
of France, and the middle system of Germany, equally 
fail in keeping the peasantry on the land when town 
life begins to grow, as it does everywhere, with the 
introduction of manufactures and the opportunities they 
afford for occupation and livelihood away from the soil. 
At bottom, whatever other explanations may be given, 
the essential fact is that the country as compared with 
the town is thoroughly uninteresting to the peasant 
who does the actual work whether he be labourer or 
proprietor. He is not economically better off in most 
cases if he goes to town, though there is the lottery 
element in the latter which is much less in the 
country. Even his gradually awakening perception of 
this fact however does not keep the man in the country 
to whom the country means nothing but a ‘dull 
routine” of work, with little change, and a perpetual 
dulness and stagnation of mind and body. The 
peasant proprietor may have an intense interest 
in cultivation if it happens that he is able to gratify 
his love for saving and the pride of purchasing 
land ; but both in England and France, and more in 
France than England, the working farmer wishes his 
children to become tradesmen or professional men in 
the town, for much the same reason that the day 
labourer’s son prefers to drive a cart in town to driving 
one in the country. 

The recognition of this fact by the various govern- 
ments accounts for the unanimity with which they have 
all seen in the aims and methods of rural education one 
great means at least of counterpoising the set of 
tendencies that overbalance those on the side of country 
life. Even in England we have become awake to 
the fact that the rural schools and the pursuits of the 
country must be more closely connected with each other 
than they are: and that the preponderant literary 
education which children have received, while it is un- 
suitable even for town life, for which it seems to have 
been mainly devised, is still more unsuited for creating 
intellectual interest in the vocations and pursuits of 
the country. We are enabled to judge how far similar 
ideas have affected education in France by the publi- 
cation of the seventh volume of the Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects issued by the Board of Education. 
The reports in this volume prepared by Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton and Mr. John C. Medd deal respectively with 
the rural schools of North-West France and rural educa- 
tion in France generally. Their object is to show the 
importance which rural education directed towards the 
training of countrymen in the principles and science of 
nature-study has assumed in the eyes of the French 
Government. Mr. Brereton seems to be of opinion 
that the mistake of teaching all boys as if they were 
destined for some bourgeois town occupation has been 
found out, and that the undue prominence of literary 
subjects, which was once the vice of the educa- 
tional system, can no longer be objected against 
it. The training of teachers qualified to give 
instruction in such branches of nature-study as relate 
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to agriculture, the preparation of courses which shall 
not be above the capacity of scholars in the elementary 
schools, the provision of gardens and plots of land in 
which experiments can be made by schoolmasters 
for the benefit of their pupils; these and other 
devices are the subject of the most careful thought 
and solicitude on the part of the department of 
education, and the hierarchy of professors and school- 
masters who, being more intimately associated with 
the state than are ours in England, carry out 
more promptly the ideas submitted to them. Much 
gloomy vaticination has been uttered as to the 
decadence of France, but a reader of these reports will 
have no delusion as to the essential soundness of a 
people that has so earnestly engaged in plans for the 
improvement of its educational system, and especially 
of its rural schools. As Mr. Sadler points out ‘‘a 
sort of missionary enthusiasm for national education 
through republican institutions has inspired the leaders 
of this reform”. Unfortunately this has been accorn- 
panied by an hostility to the religious teaching of the 
Catholic schools, and by a secularisation of the State 
system which must, in Mr. Brereton’s opinion, have 
meant the deprivation to the State of a vast amount of 
trained knowledge and solid worth, which are not 
always the easiest things to produce. These schools 
are being starved out. It is hopeless for them to 
compete with the State schools, and the example of 
France shows that the maintenance of religious schools 
depends on the measure of success with which the 
State can be compelled to put them on the pecuniary 
level of the State schools in which ‘‘ La Morale” is 
taught. If there is one lesson more certainly 
taught than another by these reports it is that 
starved teachers and starved schools are the worst 
of economies. It is of the first importance that 
the country teachers, as indeed all others, should be 
encouraged to give of their best by making their 
position honourable and prosperous. In France the 
schoolmaster is much more rewarded by State recogni- 
tion than he is in England. From teachers of inferior: 
character, confined too much by low emoluments and 
unsatisfactory social position to classes in which the 
higher social traditions do not prevail, we shall never 
get the best results. The country and the training 
best adapted for country life have been neglected, and 
one of the consequences is that the character, the 
position, and the attainments of the country school- 
master have been considered even of less importance 
than those of the town schoolmaster. This is an 
absurdity and anachronism ; and the régime of depres- 
sion needs to be replaced by a régime of encourage- 
ment. We cordially agree with Mr. Sadler’s opinion 
that no part of our national education system needs 
or will repay more systematic encouragement or more 
constant care. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE COLONIES. 


aes pressure of foreign rivalry, together with the 

pressure of growing nationalities across the sea, 
has forced Englishmen to see Great Britain’s main 
source of strength in a united Empire. Unfortunately 
they think that, to accomplish it, there must be an 
entire change in the Constitution. They are mistaken. 
The change must be made, not in the Constitution, but 
in their interpretation of it, an interpretation which has 
never been accepted in a British Colony, and is not 
now. Under Elizabeth and the Stuarts the idea of 
sovereignty was associated with the Crown. Hence 
the foundation of the kingdoms of Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts. Under the Guelphs, with their Parliamentary 
title, Englishmen at home came to connect the idea 
of sovereignty with Parliament. Naturally Colonial 
Englishmen who held to the old conception of Empire 
resented it, and the rift thus formed gradually widened 
into the American Revolution. 

Superficial critics maintain that a little tact on 
the part of the King and Lord North would 
have averted the secession of the Plantations, 
much as the same school of thought maintains 
that a little tact on the part of Lord Milner 
and Mr. Chamberlain would have averted the South 
African war. Nevertheless the principle for which 


the Americans fought in the eighteenth century is 
not yet admitted by Englishmen in the twentieth, 
the principle, that is, of equality of citizenship within 
the King’s realms. Our good feeling is unmistakeable 
but, hampered by our interpretation of the Constitution 
in expressing it, we unconsciously give cause of 
offence. Of late, owing to Parliamentary debates on 
the meat contracts, and the enthusiastic response of 
Canada and Australasia to the call for men in South 
Africa, instances have been many. Apparently it is 
taken for granted that Colonials are loyal, not to the 
Crown and Empire, but to England, to whom, in token 
of it, their military aid has been given during the past 
two years. Only the other day a Liberal journal was 
convinced that ‘‘ they had served us well”. The same 
idea in a hundred different forms is expressed by 
Englishmen of all shades of opinion, and to a Colonial 
it is always irritating because it places him in an 
inferior position. 

This is the inevitable effect of England’s conception 
of the Constitution. By regarding the Parliament at 
Westminster, which is not representative of the 
Colonies, as supreme in the Empire, she came to regard 
herself as a sovereign state, a claim which no com- 
munity of Englishmen oversea could acknowledge with 
self-respect. The Americans denied it with arms in 
their hands: Colonials constitutionally until agitation 
broke its bounds in the Canadian Rebellion. For, 
England’s reading of the Constitution being unchanged, 
the centinuity of Colonial history was unbroken by the 
American Revolution. The struggle of the eighteenth 
century was the struggle of the nineteenth, and is the 
struggle of the twentieth. The first ended in secession ; 
the second in Colonial self-government, not because 
English statesmen had learned wisdom by misfortune, 
but because they had learned caution; the third, we 
know, will end in the realisation of that ideal for which 
the American loyalists of the eighteenth century sacri- 
ficed everything, and for which Colonials and Imperial 
Englishmen have worked during the whole of the 
nineteenth—a united British Empire. 

As Seeley points out in the ‘‘ Expansion of 
England ” these things are hidden from us because we 
have identified history with Parliamentary proceedings 
rather than with the growth and achievements of the 
race, another fatal effect of our interpretation of the 
Constitution. The very terms in which we describe 
Colonial self-government perpetuate a misconception. 
Such words as given, conceded, granted, bestowed, 
suggest that the Colonies possess self-government by 
the favour of England, whereas they hold that it is 
theirs by right. In calling into existence states under 
the common Crown, the Sovereign was merely perform- 
ing one of her constitutional functions. If it were not 
so the Mother Country’s claim to rule the Colonies as a 
sovereign state would be well founded. Every Colonial 
jurist for two centuries has claimed the rights of 
British citizenship on precisely the same grounds, and 
seen the link of empire, not in Parliament, but in the 
Crown. True the precedents on which such men as 
Franklin and Wentworth, Sewell and Macdonald, based 
their arguments were older than the precedents quoted 
by English jurists, but they were none the worse for 
that so long as they were in harmony with modern 
political growth ; Colonials maintained that they were : 
and this is their attitude to-day. 

It is idle to say that Colonial self-government is a 
proof that England sees eye to eye with her 
daughter states. Downing Street, in 1840, was not 
illuminated by wisdom, but the lurid glow of the 
American Revolution. Statesmen gave way not on 
the constitutional grounds put forward by the Colonies, 
but because they feared to go to the country in the 
character of Lord North. Later on self-government 
was regarded by the Little England school as the first 
step towards independence. In other words English- 
men have never fully grasped the idea that Colonials 
are entitled to equality of citizenship with themselves, 
a right that was recognised in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. If they did they could never speak of 
themselves as the object of Colonial loyalty, or of 
Colonial aid to the Sovereign and Empire as services to 
them as a nation. Unconsciously to themselves their 
conception of a Colony is suggested by their conception 
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of the Constitution : in their minds it is a subject state, 
and the inhabitants thereof inferior Englishmen. 

Of late years a struggle has been going on between 
our respect and admiration of Colonials and the mental 
idea we have formed of them as the result of Parlia- 


mentary ascendency since 1688. The decline of the | 


House of Commons in public esteem, the increasing 
influence of the Crown, the isolation of England, the 
fierceness of international rivalry, and the marvellous 


growth of the Colonies have together given us that | 
clearness of vision which we lacked in the Victorian | 


era. And so to-day we are confronted with the 


problem as to which interpretation of the Constitution | 


is to prevail. Is it to be the Colonial interpretation, 


which was also English until the close of the seven- | 


teenth century? Or is it to be our own interpretation, 
which has never been accepted in a British community ? 
There is no question here of right or wrong. Both 
conceptions were the result of circumstance, and 
were as inevitable as the expansion of England. 
The advantages are, however, with the Colonial 
ideal. It is a living thing, and has been for 
the past hundred years. Men have suffered and 
died for it. Generations have come and gone to whom 
it was an inspiration. It is the basis of Colonial deve- 
lopment. It is in harmony with British freedom, 
institutions, and political growth. 

Our conception of the Constitution on the other band 
is modern. No blood has been shed to sanctify it. So 
far from being an inspiration to ourselves it has been 
exactly the reverse. It is entirely opposed to English 
ideas of liberty, and is incapable of expansion. We 
blame the Constitution, but Colonials find no fault in it. 
On the contrary, they wax eloquent on its perfect 
adaptability with the political conditions of their 
experience. Here then a problem presents itself 
to English statesmen. How are they to reconcile 
the home and Colonial interpretation of the Constitution 
so as to make it acceptable everywhere in the Empire ? 


They admit the necessity for a change, but they fear | 


that in ¢»ing it they will rob England of her authority, 
privileges or prerogatives, and reduce her to the level of 
a state among states. As her sovereignty isa shadow, 
and when it was asserted led to the secession of the 
American Colonies, rebellion in Canada, and fierce 
agitation in Australia which lasted for thirty years, it is 
not worth keeping. Nothing can make the Parliament 
at Westminster Imperial except Colonial representation, 
and that is neither practicable nor desirable. Thetruth 
is England by modifying her constitutional attitude to- 
wards the Colonies will lose nothing that she has not 
lost already except in name, and will gain enormously 
in strength and expansive power. For is she not the 
Mother Country which has inspired Colonials with one 
of their loftiest ideals? Is she not the leader among 
daughter states by reason of her history, her traditions, 
and her place in the world? Who but she could be the 
centre of a world-wide England ? 

Moreover the change is necessary if the defences of 
the Empire are to be organised on a proper basis. The 
present relations between this country and the Colonies 
are humiliating to both. Neither knows what to expect 
of the other, each in a time of crisis is placed in a posi- 
tion which is as difficult as it is unsatisfactory. For the 
sake of maintaining British supremacy in an unfriendly 
world the formation of an Imperial Council is absolutely 
necessary. An enlargement of the Privy Council as 
it was in the days of Elizabeth has been suggested 
and there is much to be said for it. But it must be 
representative of the whole Empire, and recognise 
sovereignty in the Crown. How rapidly public opinion 
has moved may be gathered from the fact that, when 


capiat. 


OXFORD AND THE CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Il. 


[* sketching a constructive policy to meet the situa- 
tion analysed in our first article we would lay 
stress on the duty of maintaining at all costs the prin- 
ciples of the commissioners in 1892. Indeed we 
would go further and assert that it is desirable to 
make success actually more difficult for those who 
have not received the liberal education of a great uni- 
versity. Examinations are evils; nor are we prepared 
to admit that they are necessary evils ; but at any rate 


| they are facts ; and it is of vital importance to neutralise 


the mischief by securing candidates in whose education 


an organised capacity to pile up marks is nota final and 


efficient cause. Everything too which would foster a 
ruinous competition among the great universities must 
be sternly discouraged. Nothing will better tend to put 
the universities onan equal footing than for the examiners 
to prove yearly that the more liberal the education of 
the candidates the more certain and striking their suc- 
cess will be. Conversely and happily the universities’ 
system of teaching cannot by any nice derangement of 
regulations be forced to compete on identical terms 
with the crammers’; if the universities merely try to 
adopt the crammers’ devices, they will ruin their own 
system and be beaten into the bargain. 

Firstly, then, Oxford and Cambridge, as_ the 
guardians of a liberal education, must use all their 
influence to bring about a frequent revision of the 
allotment of marks to the different subjects ; to secure 
that those subjects which the experts are agreed are 
the best for training the mind and are least easily 
crammed are most amply rewarded ; above all to secure 
that a candidate who has attained high distinction at 
his university in his school or tripos will compete on 
more than equal terms with second-class men who 
make up for lack of quality by quantity of subjects 
crammed. If this is impossible under the present 
system, then that system must be drastically altered. 
Videant commissarii ne quid detrimenti respublica 
Constant and lynx-eyed revision, say every five 
years, is the only way to defeat the diabolic facility 
with which candidates aided by exceedingly able 


| crammers will drive a coach and eight through the - 


the better. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier said a year ago that the King | 


governed Canada through the Canadian Ministry and 
Parliament, it was not denied, though in 1867 Sir John 
Macdonald was, against his will, persuaded by the 
English jurists to change the name of Canada from 
Kingdom to Dominion. He was a generation ahead of 
his time. The day is not far distant when all the great 
Colonies will be regarded as kingdoms under a common 
Crown and with a common system of defence and 
citizenship. Until then the relations between them and 
ourselves will continue to be anomalous. 
C. pe THIERRY. 


most carefully devised regulations, when once they 
have been working for two or three years. The 
examiners’ hands must be strengthened in every way. 
‘** standardisation” must be the password; and by 
** standardisation” we mean the framing of such 
measures as will secure that 70 per cent. in Latin 
means a similar efficiency to 70 per cent. in French or 
general Modern History. The details of course must 
be left to the commissioners, but the universities are 
in duty bound to insist that the importance of the prin- 
ciples in these and similar points are fully grasped, 
and find adequate expression in the regulations and 
practice of the examination. 

Secondly, to speak frankly, Oxford colleges must 
remember that the crammer’s success is justly due to 
the efficiency of his staff and the amount of work he 
extracts from his students. We have good reason to 
know that the British parent and the British candidate 
have a strong idea that the average crammer teaches— 
not crams—better than the college tutor. That idea 
can only be extirpated by the colleges themselves. If 
they continue to slumber in a dogmatic optimism that 
their staff, system, and methods are always, education- 
ally, the best possible in the best possible of universities, 
the sooner they are sharply wakened from their dreams 
In this matter the British parent is not 
asleep. To labour the point is not necessary ; but no 
reform will avail much unless college authorities frankly 
recognise that the crammer has learned by severe ex- 
perience that the best instruction where examinations 
are concerned blesses a hundredfold both him who gives 
and him who takes it. 

To pass on: Is it not high time that Oxford 
organised an efficient system for recognising in its 
Honour schools the value of French, German, and 
Italian, and for providing for their efficient teaching ? In 
London the crammer’s man is provided with admirable 
instruction in modern languages while he is studying the 
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subjects of Litere Humaniores and Modern History. 
The British parent knows that his boy does not learn 
French at school; that at Oxford French and German 
do not form part of the compulsory curriculum for any 
Honour school save, perhaps, English literature (for 
which the annual average of male students is about 
two); and he has only to invite a college tutor to 
dinner to hear facts on the subject which make his hair 
bristle with indignation and derision. The inference 
is obvious ; is it surprising then that his boy is removed 
at the end of his second or third year and sent to 
Powis Square? Again, the present classical course at 
Oxford takes four years, five terms for Moderations, 
seven for Lit. Hum. We maintain that at present 
two of the terms for Moderations are simply wasted. 
Let the classical man be allowed to take Moderations 
at the end of his third term, and he will have either 
three or two years for Lit. Hum. If three, he will 
have ample time and opportunity for both French 
and German without injuring (rather improving) 
his education or his place in the Class Lists ; 
if two, he will have a year to prepare for the 
Civil Service. Note, however, that even if he spend that 
year with a crammer, he will already have had a liberal 
and University education. But why should not Oxford 
make this change and also organise officially a Civil 
Service post-graduate-course for that fourth or fifth 
year in which the principles of a liberal education will 
be safeguarded—a course to encourage men to come 
to Oxford for four years and stay there till they sail for 
India, having enjoyed the best its life and teaching can 
afford ? 

These brief recommendations are based on a cogent 
necessity ; Oxford must recognise the paramount 


claims for many of its best students of the Civil | 


Services, and its duty to provide adequate training on 
its own traditions and ideals for that examination. 
Unless that is done the candidates will cease to recog- 
nise the university. It is demonstrably within the power 
of the university to provide adequate training without 
infringing the principles of education which it is its 
proud privilege to maintain. As a national university 
it has a duty to supply the State with an annual quota 
of servants whose education has been wholly derived 
from Oxford teaching, Oxford methods, Oxford ideals 
and Oxford life. That the university can beat the 
ablest crammer, that it is in the interests of the State 
and of education that it should do so seems to us 
— Se Whether it will do so depends solely on 
itself. 


THE UNIVERSITY CREWS. 


HE arrival of the Oxford and Cambridge crews on 
the tideway has this year aroused more than 
usual interest owing to the fact that the waterside 
critics have pronounced both above the average of 
university crews at this stage of practice, and have for 
once hesitated to prophesy concerning the probable 
result of the race on 22 March. It may at once be 
said that their respective chances of victory or defeat 
depend entirely upon the progress made in the course 
of the next ten days. 

The severe frost of three weeks ago drove both 
crews away from the siuggish home waters somewhat 
earlier than usual, Cambridge going for a week to 
Henley and Oxford to Bourne End. Later they changed 
places and went, according to their original plans, 
Oxford to the Leander Clubhouse at Henley and 
Cambridge to Colonel Ricardo’s at Cookham ; but, 
although they have thus both practised over the same 
stretches of water, even the reporters of the sporting 
press, whose stop-watches are their only guide to the 
respective merits of the crews, have refrained from 
attempting to draw conclusions as to their prospects 
from the times occupied under different conditions at 
so early a stage of training. 

Mr. Hale, the Oxford president, has been fortunate 
in that he has had the same crew together, without 
alteration in the order, for more than six weeks. 
Last term he made an exhaustive study of all available 
material, and the fact that the crew consists of two 
New College men, two from University, two from 
Lincoln, one from Balliol and one from Wadham shows 


that the rowing talent is fairly distributed over the 
University instead of being concentrated in one or two 
colleges at the head of the river as it was a few years 
ago. The death of Mr. Culme Seymour, last year’s 
stroke, was an irreparable loss to the O.U.B.C., and 
as none of the available strokes in residence were satis 
factory there can be no doubt that the president was 
in the circumstances justified in taking advantage 
of the absence of any rule limiting the number of years 
for which a man may row and in availing himself of the 
services of Mr. Huntley who had just completed his 
term of residence. Mr. Huntley is by no means an 
ideal stroke, but he appears to get plenty of work out 
of the big men behind him. He has a tendency to 
strike the water on the recovery and so let his blade 
fly up and miss the beginning, but he has improved 
materially during the past fortnight, and now that he 
is rowing better than he has ever done before is 
almost if not quite up the average of Univer- 
sity strokes. Mr. Adams (No. 7) rowed in the Univer- 
sity College crew which won the Ladies’ Plate at 
Henley last July. He is a stylish oar and a fair 
worker, but is at present somewhat slow with his leg- 
work at the beginning of the stroke, and his sliding is 
not quite uniform with that of stroke. Mr. Long (6) 
rowed last year, and since then he has made consider- 
able improvement. He has a long reach and rows a 
powerful blade, but is somewhat deficient in swing. 
Mr. G. Milburn (5) has made steady, if somewhat 
slow, improvement since the beginning of training. 
He appears to be somewhat muscle-bound, and has a 
rather cramped swing, relying too much on his arms 
for the latter portion of the stroke. Mr. Hale (4) is 
rowing much as he did last year; he has a curious 
trick of closing his knees at the beginning of 
the stroke which makes him slow with his leg-work, 
and his time is inclined to be faulty. Mr. Younger (3) 
is a good sound worker whose whole style is rather too 
stiff. He is hardly rowing so well as might have been 
expected from his performance in last year’s crew. 
Mr. D. Milburn (2) is in style a better performer than 
his brother, although he is hardly his equal in strength ; 
and Mr. Drinkwater is a sterling worker at bow, who 
does his full share in the propulsion of the boat. They 
are fortunate in having Mr. Maclagan as coxswain for 
the fourth successive year, as experience is invaluable 
in steering the Putney course. As a crew they are a 
very level lot and well together for the stage of prac- 
tice, but not quick enough at the beginning. If they 
can get the better of this failing and learn to use their 
legs a little sooner they will be a very fast crew. 

In contrast to their opponents the merits of the 
Cambridge crew are at present individual rather than 
collective. They are good ‘‘ watermen” who sit their 
boat with comfort and ease, but the blades do not yet 
take the water together, which necessarily detracts 
from their pace. Mr. Nelson, who like his opponent 
rowed bow last year, is rowing well at stroke, but at 
times he is inclined to hurry forward and occasionally 
gets short. Mr. Edwards Moss appears more com- 
fortable at 7 than he did at 3; he endeavours to work 
very hard, but his blade scarcely gets the full advantage 
of the power he expends. Mr. Grylls (6) showed great 
promise in the University crew last spring, but at 
Henley he was quite off colour. He has however quite 
regained his form and is working well and in good 
style. Mr. Escombe (5) is often late on 7, but has 
improved in this respect during the last few days. Mr. 
Taylor (4) is probably the hardest worker in either 
crew, but rows in a style which is peculiar to himself 
and somewhat detrimental to the swing of the boat; 
his faults however are more than outweighed by the 
power of his blade. Mr. Thomas (3), who like No. 7 
is an Eton freshman, is hardly rowing so well 
as he did in the 3rd Trinity four last November, 
but his work is undeniable and he is well worth his 
place in the crew. Mr. Drysdale (2) is hardly up to 
the class of the others, but Mr. Chapman (bow) is a 
tower of strength although his efficiency as an oar has 
not been improved bya year’s campaigning and an 
attack of enteric in South Africa. As a crew the chief 
merits of Cambridge are their capacity for hard work, 
their sliding and their excellent watermanship ; while their 
chief faults are their lack of uniformity and their slow- 
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ness at the beginning owing to the fact that they all 
row the first part in the air and so fail to cover the 
blades behind the riggers. In this latter respect they 
are much worse offenders than Oxford, but in the 
matter of sliding and leg-work in the middle of the 
stroke they are superior. 

It is curious that whereas a few years ago all the best 
Eton oars went to Oxford there are now five Etonians 
in the Cambridge boat while Mr. Hale is the sole repre- 
sentative of that school in the Oxford crew. Oxford have 
however apparently determined to counteract the sup- 
posed advantage by rowing once more in a boat designed 
by Dr. Warre the Headmaster of Eton, and built there 
under his supervision. She is an improvement on last 
year’s ship, and carries them to perfection. She is 
fitted with rowlocks invented by Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher, 
and designed to combine the stability of the ordinary 
fixed rowlock with the mechanical advantages of the 
swivel rowlock, an object in which their inventor has 
apparently been entirely successful. 


BENTLEY THE CATHOLIC ARCHITECT. 


Ts papers of Monday last gave us the news in 

a few meagre lines of the death of one of the 
most remarkable artists of late times. If he had been 
the most ordinary of painters the newspapers would 
have known all about him, and been well posted in the 
history of his productions. He was an architect, and 
the command of that art implies a mastery of form 
beside which painting is child’s play, but of form so 
abstract that only at its fringes and in its familiar play 
does it invite general understanding and sympathy. 
There is nothing to complain of in this: fame for such 
an artist is necessarily adjourned: is a repute which 
grows outward from the admiration of his compeers. 
Nor is there anything to wonder at in the absence 
of his name from the official societies of artists : 
as things are it is as likely as not that the original 
and the scrupulous mind will be found outside 
the Academy of Arts and the Institute of British 
Architects. The latter body, however, nearly caught 
him with a medal before he died. The modern who 
can do his work with the minimum of publicity 
popular or official is fortunate: Mr. Bentley was thus 
fortunate. Much of his work came from the Roman 
Catholic communion, which he had joined early in life ; 
he was employed upon its churches and convents, and 
so won its confidence that when the chance arrived that 
comes once in a hundred years, it fell to him naturally 
and quietly, without the sour and waste-producing 
machinery of competition, or any subsequent mutilation 
or disaster to his design in the deadly work of com- 
mittee-fighting. Time was given him to study and 
ripen his project: the universal badaud, of the com- 
mittee-mind type, cried out in horror when he saw it; 
but those who had chosen their architect stood by him, 
and the shell and outer decoration at least have been 
carried through. Paralysis attacked the artist in his 
single-handed effort to complete the interior: on the 
last day of his life he was at work on the marble floor 
which against these heavy odds he had designed. The 
wall and dome decoration, planned, I believe, in a 
mosaic of large marble pieces, remains inchoate, but 
the authorities stand pledged to carry out, as far as 
may be, Mr. Bentley’s intention. 

The work has killed its designer, and it is a sacrifice 
one might be tempted to think inseparable from large 
schemes in modern architecture. The modern architect, 
in the shifting state of ideas about construction and 
style, has to do the all but impossible, has to improvise 
and oversee his ideas and his workmen from the ground- 
work down to the last detail. A reasonably free pro- 
duction is possible only when whole blocks of principle 
and habit, constructive and decorative, can be taken 
for granted and varied upon. Architecture, for a 
century and a half, has been changing her base too 
frequently and too rapidly for this understanding between 
main designer and subordinate, between designer and 
design, to become established. The strings have been 
pulled too often from the old world: by antiquarian 
students and enthusiasts, and an impulse of curiosity 
and admiration has sent all the architects on the new 
trail. First the study of Greek antiquity broke up the 


Renaissance traditions that had taken root in different 
countries; then the workmen were hurried off to 
Gothic. They were getting their hand in to this when 
the wind changed; Gothic was declared an imitation 
and a sham, and there has followed a time of division. 
On one side there was a retreat to the comfortable, 
safe good-proportion and minimum invention of late 
Renaissance, with here and there a legitimate develop- 
ment and adaptation. On the other side a horror of 
‘*styles” has threatened immobility or pretentious 
baldness, or a desire to be individual has produced for 
us what is left when styles are avoided, namely the 
forms that every style in turn has discarded. 

There begins to emerge now a new wave of archzo- 
logical-artistic impulse based not on Renaissance, 
Gothic or Greek, but on Byzantine architecture, with an 
eye to the Roman, Syrian, ‘‘ Lombard”, Romanesque 
styles that precede, accompany and follow. The books 
for twenty years, with an accelerated pace in the last 
ten, have with descriptions, drawings, measurements, 
pointed the way of fresh curiosity to minds stalemated 
in Gothic. On the rise of this wave Mr. Bentley 
undertook his tour of study. He went out the author 
of the remarkable ecclesiastical buildings at Hammer- 
smith and elsewhere in a variation of late Gothic: he 
returned to affirm the Byzantine revolution or revival 
in the main structure of his cathedral. 

So much belongs to Mr. Bentley’s history as a rest- 
less eclectic of the world’s present date : but he was not 
capricious in change nor a pedant. He was in search 
of larger room, simpler bulks spaces and contours in a 
style, and ornament manageable by a single mind. The 
building, be it well understood, is not an archzological 
reconstruction; round its main Byzantine principle 
other ideas have accreted, near found or far fetched ; 
and the new whole in which they are bound to- 
gether is Mr. Bentley’s own. In this freedom 
that can set an old style growing we find the real 
designer; it was already marked in Mr. Bentley’s 
Gothic. It would be the work of a detailed examina- 
tion to inquire how much of all the collection has been 
quite vitally digested. Sometimes there can be no 
doubt. The lovely modification of ionic capitals, the 
quite perfect panels with the sacred monogram, are 
instances of detail absolutely married and content 
with the structure. Other details of tracery and so 
forth may seem over-numerous in their alternatives, 
trimmings that if the architect could have ‘tried 
them on” like a dressmaker might have been 
weeded or more strictly conformed. An architect, it 
has been said, should be allowed to knock down 
his building once finished and put it up again. 
But if in the phrases of this new language there is not 
throughout complete clarity, purity, and ease, the 
potency of a big speaker is assuredly felt. Look at 
the stark, but subtly modulated pillar of his cam- 
panile, a new landmark in London comparable with that 
of San Zeno at Verona. Look at the disposition of 
dome, arch, pier and column, shadow and light of his 
interior. The interior perhaps will never be so impres- 
sive as now in its vastitude of gaunt brick: the 
marble that is to cover it will be rich, no doubt, 
but who of decorators is sufficient for these things ? 
As it is the bare hollow, its scale measured up 
the huge height by colonnade and gallery, speaks of 
space and span chiefly, and the transverse walls of the 
bays, screening out in perspective the side windows, send 
the eye through redoubtable shadows to a crown of 
windows in the altar-dome. The man who conceived 
this interior was a great builder, and one of his rare 
compeers, Mr. Norman Shaw, has not been afraid to 
pronounce the Westminster Cathedral ‘‘ beyond all 
doubt the finest church that has been built for 
centuries ”. 

A few details of the life that completed itself with so 
little observation and has crowned itself so nobly may 
be added here. John Francis Bentley was born at 
Doncaster in 1840, and like Alfred Stevens was one of 
those richly endowed artistic natures ready to express 
themselves in colour, in modelling, or in building, that 
spring up sporadically and find out what they need from 
whatever distance and through whatever obstacles they 
have to seek it. He worked first among joiners and 
masons winning his fundamental builder’s knowledge. 
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He had made a model of old S. George’s Church before 
it was burned in 1852, and when Sir Gilbert Scott came 
to rebuild it Bentley obtained a place in the Clerk of the 
Works’ office. In the fifties he came to London, was 
employed first by a firm of builders and then in the 
office of Mr. Samuel Clutton. In 1862 his own practice 
began, his additions or entire designs for Catholic and 
Anglican church buildings, with a few intervals of 
domestic work. The best known of his London 
designs is probably the Catholic Seminary in Hammer- 
smith. I remember coming upon it more than twenty 
years ago, and finding it difficult to understand, in my 


innocence, that hardly anyone knew its author’s name. | 


Recognition was coming double at the last, for Mr. 
Bentley was working on a Cathedral for Brooklyn as 
well as for Westminster. But the jealous demon of 
places, 76 orotyeiv, that still in Greek legend exacts a 
victim when the builders disturb him, has been 
prompter than Fame. D. S. M. 


A TRIPLE BILL. 


I DEE it a pity that fashion tempts every dramatist 
among us to make of his every dramatic idea a 
play whose performance shall occupy a period of two- 
and-a-half or three hours. There are, assuredly, some 
dramatic ideas which cannot be fully developed in a 
briefer period, and which would lag superfluous beyond 
that period. For such ideas the fashionable span is the 
right span. But there are other ideas so large as to be 
hurt by this imposed time-limit. And there are others, 
again, so small that the virtue goes out of them by 
reason of their propounders’ determination to stretch 
them out to the popula: length. -I have seen between 
dinner and supper plays which ought to have lasted 
at least eight hours, and others which, though actually 
constructed as bridges to bear one from coffee to 
consommé, ought to have lasted not more than eight 
minutes. The dramatic form, like all other art-forms, 
ought to be kept in a state of elasticity. Books are 
of all lengths. Statues are of all sizes. Canvases 
are made to measure what ycu please by what you will. 
To take an analogy from life, a man can buy gloves of 
any size between ‘‘sevens” and ‘ eights-and-three- 
quarters”. If none of these sizes be precisely right, 
he can have special sheaths made for his hands. This 
is as it should be. It would be intolerable, even in 
these somewhat democratic times, if all citizens were 
compelled by a sumptuary law to wear some one size 
of gloves. The argument against such a law is 
obvious: hands are of various sizes. Yet not less 
obvious is it that dramatic ideas are of various sizes. 
Away, then, with the iniquitous system whereby these 
ideas are expected to yield as much as, and no more 
than, a certain fixed quantity of amusement and instruc- 
tion! Let Procrustes no longer dominate our drama. 
Let dramatic ideas be suffered to make their own beds 
and lie on them, comfortably filling them, without 
torture by rack or hatchet. 

The flesh, alas! is always outmatched in its eternal 
conflict with the spirit. I must admit that I am not, 
except in theory, keen to see an eight hours’ play. But 
plays of eight minutes or thereabouts—they are quite 
another matter, with nothing to disembolden me in my 
outcry for them. I welcome any attempt to break 
away from the modern three hours’ form, and to present 
brief plays of various duration. I welcome, therefore, 
the triple bill which was presented last Saturday, under 
Mrs. Tree’s auspices, at Wyndham’s Theatre. Two of 
the plays are adaptations from the French, one of them 
is home-made. I should be glad if they were all home- 
made, and well made at home ; but that would be expect- 
ing too much. Under the present conditions in England, 
only the despicable dramatists write short plays— 
‘* curtain-raisers”, as we callthem. In France, where 
the prejudice does not exist, decent dramatists write 
short plays whenever they feel inclined to do so. 
Through adaptation and production of their work is the 
sole means of persuading our own decent dramatists to 
do likewise. Had Mrs. Tree laid hands on home- 
growths only, she would but have intensified the con- 
viction that short plays are beneath the dignity of 
decent dramatists. It must have been to make more 
lurid the lamentable contrast between France and 


England, in this matter of short plays, that she decided 
to begin her programme with an English specimen. 
She could not have found for this purpose a more lurid 
specimen than ‘‘ Irish Assurance”. I need not describe 
it in detail : you will know the kind of thing it is when 
I say that one of those tearful retrospectors who ‘‘ do” 
the theatres for most of the morning papers hails it as 
‘* Boyle Bernard’s capital old farce ‘His Last Legs’, 
now rechristened”. It is a one-part play, and I regret 
that Mr. Leonard Boyne plays this one part. For he, 
with his brogue and blarney, his ¢/an and sure art, 
plays it so delightfully that he somewhat obscures for 
us the international lesson which Mrs. Tree meant to 
inculcate. 

Luckily, the next item is a good one-part play, 
splendidly performed by Mr. Charles Warner; and 
thus Mrs. Tree’s lesson is driven home, after all. Had 
this play been performed badly, the reverse of the 
lesson would have been taught. For, whilst a good 
actor can reconcile us to a bad one-part play, a bad 
actor can make a good one-part play intolerable. But, 
though the power of acting is thus stronger in practice 
than jealous theorists would like it to be, we do not 
derive equal pleasure from a bad play well acted and a 
good play well acted. We plump, immediately, for the 
latter. ‘‘Au Téléphone”, or ‘‘Heard at the Tele- 
phone”, as the adaptation of it is called, is a good play 
inasmuch as it is founded on a new idea, and gives us 
the illusion of absolute reality, and thrills us to terror. 
The new idea is the use of the telephone as material 
for drama. The situation evolved is briefly this: 
at a distance of so many miles as to make him 
incapable of interference, a man knows that his wife 
and child are being murdered. He can hear their 
cries, knows exactly what is happening to them; but 
(Science having thus conquered Space for our ears and 
lungs, but not yet for the rest of our bodies) he can 
only stand still, and listen, and advise, and go mad. 
Such is the situation, evolved and prepared with perfect 
verisimilitude. One cannot but be thrilled by it, as 
played by Mr. Warner. The thing is terrific ; ‘‘ but is 
it art?” Most of the critics seem to think that it is not 
art. ‘‘ Suffering”, to quote a typical protest, ‘‘ should 
overtake people owing to faults in their character with 
which we can sympathise”. It should, no doubt ; but 
the fact remains that, in real life, it doesn’t. I agree 
that the most interesting kind of tragic drama is that in 
which fate seems to be acting, not blindly, but with 
wide-eyed reason. But I cannot see that it is inartistic 
to reproduce on the stage one of those too frequent 
occasions when fate makes a fool of itself, com- 
mitting this or that uncalled-for brutality. Of course, if 
such an incident as this incident of the telephone were 
used as the solution of some tragedy of human cha- 
racter, I should object to it as irrelevant and inartistic. 
But, standing thus by itself, it seems to me quite legiti- 
mate, as being quite relevant to human life, and as not 
being one of those irrelevant things which, like the 
torture-scene in ‘‘ La Tosca” or ‘‘ The Sign of the 
Cross”, are disgustingly horrible, and therefore unfit to 
be enacted on the stage. Of course, if a man asserted 
that this play disgusted as well as thrilled him, then, if 
I believed him, I should admit his right to protest 
vigorously against it. But I should not believe him. 
Disgust here is as impossible as terror is inevitable. 

In ‘‘ L’Enigme ”, as they played it in Paris, the one 
weak point was that a young man went out and shot 
himself in order to shield his mistress, whereas he 
could, obviously, have shielded her much better by 
continuing to live. Unfortunately, in ‘‘ Caesar’s Wife”, 
the English version which concludes the triple bill at 
Wyndham’s, this weak point is made weaker. For good 
reasons the relations between Vivarce and Léonore had 
to be made strictly platonic; and thus the suicide of 
Vivarce, just credible in ‘* L’Enigme ” on the assumption 
that he was a fool, becomes in ‘‘ Czesar’s Wife ” quite in- 
credible on any assumption at all. However, the English 
public is by this time accustomed to judge Parisian 
successes by the spirit rather than by the letter, and so 
is not, I dare say, seriously inconvenienced by the change 
made for its good. On the first night, a more serious 
drawback was that Mrs. Tree was unable to appear. 
Much of the play’s point is lost if Léonore and her sister- 
in-law, Giselle, be not women of the same mould and 
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manner. Between the method and aspect of Mrs. Tree 
and Miss Fay Davis there is a certain superficial resem- 
blance. But Miss Lena Ashwell, who played Mrs. 
Tree’s part, is as unlike to Miss Fay Davis as one 
actress can be to another. The play’s point, to which 
I have referred, is that almost to the last moment the 
audience cannot guess of which of the two women 
Vivarce is the lover. Of course, M. Hervieu is 
an inveterate preacher, and this play is used partly 
as a vehicle for his doctrine of live-and-let-live, 
&c., &c. But primarily, as is shown by the title 
he gave to it, he wrote it as a puzzle—a goad 
to curiosity. Everything that Léonore and Giselle 
say or do is consistent both with guilt and with 
innocence. From first to last, our suspicions are 
kept oscillating from the one woman to the other. 
This is a new sensation in drama, and except to 
evoke this sensation the play would never have been 
written. But among the stock-in-trade of our critics is a 
precious theory that never, in any circumstances what- 
ever, must an audience be mystified. And it is delight- 
ful, as a revelation of crass stupidity, to find many of 
the critics gravely pointing out to M. Hervieu that he 
has not succeeded in letting the audience into his 
secret. One of these sages, after enumerating M. 
Hervieu’s red herrings, complains that ‘‘it is hardly 
just of him, therefore, to expect the audience to be 
more knowing” than the characters in the play. Thus 
is dramatic criticism written, for the most part. And 
yet there are in London many quite sane and needy 
persons, unemployed; and this is suppcsed to be an 
age of fierce competition. Max. 


CONCERNING SOME GREAT MUSICIANS. 
Cr upon a time one had to write about the 


musicians in the manner of our ancestors who 


knew little or nothing about them. If one did not 
lament the ‘‘crudities” of old Blow and Purcell, 
if one did not accept Mendelssohn as the last word 
in modern music, one was written down an ass, 
and an ass of the most ignorant sort. Handel had to 
be respected because of the effect of his music upon the 
religious convictions of our countrymen : the splendour 
of his art had not to be mentioned. Bach had to be 
spoken about as ‘‘ the learned Cantor ” of Leipzig ; and, 
if one ventured to suggest that there was beauty or 
passion or elemental energy in his music, one might 
reckon upon receiving (by return of post, so to 
speak) dozens of letters bubbling over with their 
writers’ indignation. Only the other day, if a 
parenthesis may be permitted, the critic of the 
“Pall Mall Gazette” spoke about the ‘ melody” 
of the first prelude of the *‘ Forty-eight ” ; and immedi- 
ately someone wrote to say there was no melody there, 
but only a lovely series of arpeggios. To continue the 
parenthesis, this gentleman—or, as I suspect, lady— 
knew so little of Bach and his music as not to realise 
that this prelude is one of the most magnificent 
melodies in the world, although the melody is not 
exactly blared out on a cornet, music-hall fashion. 
And, to resume, Mozart had to be written about as 
charming, but a little weak and passé ; Beethoven had 


to be called ‘‘the Bonn master” and rugged, and his | 


later works, especially the last quartets, had to be 
termed enigmatical; Wagner had to be called an 
impostor. In those days—and I am speaking of ten 


years ago—Handel, Mendelssohn and Haydn were | 


esteemed the three mighty immortal gods of music ; 
and that there was any difference between them, that 
Handel was a more gorgeous artist than Haydn, and 
that Haydn was an infinitely sincerer artist than 
Mendelssohn, were things not to be thought, much less 
spoken about. 

All that isended. The abrupt irruption of the “‘ new ” 
criticism—as it used to be contemptuously called—has 
finished it all. Now we dare think out our thought 


Salvation Army street-corner spouter who is generously 
admitted into the Albert Hall. As for Mendelssohn we 
appreciate him, even as Wagner appreciated him, but we 
decline to place him amongst the first-rate men, just as 
a critic of literature while appreciating Herrick would 
refuse to place him by the side of Shakespeare or of 
Eschylus. We are beginning to get a clearer, and 
as I think, a truer view of things; and, what is more, 
the enemy being conquered and thrown out for ever 
and ever, we are able to say what we see. The “‘ spade 
work”, as Lord Rosebery might say, was done by Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw and others in the days that are 
now ancient ; and now comes along Mr. Filson Young 
with a most interesting book of essays called ‘‘ Master- 
singers” (Reeves). He deals with Beethoven, Bach, 
Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Mozart and Berlioz, and though 
one may not agree with every sentence he writes, one 
cannot deny that everything he says is worthy of con- 
sideration. It is written in a style which approaches at 
times the high-falutin’ ; but nowhere is there to be seen 
a sign of the old stolid indifference to the loveliness 
and emotion of music: on the contrary, everywhere 
one discovers signs of an extreme sensitiveness to those 
qualities, the qualities which alone can make music 
worth listening to. I am delighted to hail this new- 
comer, and hope that he will have the pluck and persistent 
energy to find his public and make it listen to him. He 
must give up such sentences as this, ‘‘ the traveller in 
the Cevennes who scattered small change on the 
mossy carpet of his chamber among the pines of 
Lozére”, when he simply means to say Robert Louis 
Stevenson ; he must, in my opinion, give up writing 


| flowery English ; but on the whole his work is by far 


superior to anything yet produced by the English 
writers on music. 

To-day I mean to deal with only three of the essays 
contained in this fascinating vclume. What Mr. 
Young has to say about Bach, Mozart and Berlioz 
interests me much more than what he says about his 
other subjects. It is positively exhilarating to read of the 
effects of some of Bach’s organ fugues, of Mozart’s Re- 
quiem, of many of the works of Berlioz, upon a real 
intellect and a genuinely musical temperament. The 
appreciation of Bach is, within its limits, perfect. 
‘‘A great dim figure” Mr. Young calls Bach, and 
the epithet must be admitted to be, on the whole, 
a just one. To me Bach is not, ordinarily, dim. 
I see him as the painstaking, hot-tempered, regular 
cantor who for so many hours a day could forget the 
day’s labours and live in a strange religious dreamland, 
who, as at the end of the ‘‘ Wachet auf” cantata, could 
hear the jangling of the bells and the sound of the 
timbrels within the gates of some paradise imagined 
in the moment of highest religious ecstasy; but I 
admit that when the enormous mass and range of 
his work are considered Mr. Young’s phrase is just. 
The more one thinks about Bach the dimmer 
his figure becomes. He could smoke his pipe of 
an evening and then write a lovely song about it. 
And then again he could settle down and write 
such a gorgeous cantata as the ‘‘ Wachet auf” I have 
just mentioned. That done he would write some 
light pieces for the harpsichord and after that some 
serious ones for the clavichord, and then, perhaps, a 
ridiculous comic cantata. In his range he was perhaps 
the widest of all musicians. Nothing came amiss to 


_him. He seemed to care nothing about making money ; 


_ yet he would quarrel with his official superiors about two- 


of the big composers ; we dare express our thought | 


of them. Those of us who think Bach and Mozart 
the two greatest musicians the world has known are 
not afraid to say so; we laugh openly at the childish, 
ignorant, talk about the “‘ crudities ” of the earlier com- 
posers ; we smile at the notion of Handel being merely a 


pence : even Handel did not fly into hotter fits of temper 
about mere nothings ; and whereas Handel used to get 
rid of the ‘‘ perilous stuff” in one pungent sentence, 
Bach used to write long-winded cantankerous letters. He 
is like the great sea, and like Shakespeare, incomprehen- 
sible, but incomprehensible in such an odd, and, to speak 
paradoxically, commonplace way, that not until one 
has pondered over him for a long time can one realise 
how very difficult it is to understand him—in fact that 
it is really impossible to understand him. But one 
thing we can all understand—his organ music. There 
was some fine organ music written before Bach— 


_ though Mr. Young does not appear to think so; there 


was some fine organ music written in Bach’s day by many 
smaller men, not to mention Handel ; but since Bach there 
has been no truly great organ music written by anyone. 
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Mendelssohn is the only man who had the tempera- 
ment and the desire to do it; and Mendelssohn, alas, 
lacked the necessary invention and sheer power. So 
there Bach rests, alone. Those who cannot feel the 
human tenderness and the loveliness of the ‘‘ Matthew” 
Passion, or the almost brutal energy of the ‘‘ John” 
Passion, can realise the magnificence of the organ 
preludes and fugues. They grew out of what his 
predecessors had done, but at first it is hard to guess 
at their paternity. Who could guess, at a first 
glance, that Buxtehude’s organ music was the father 
of Bach’s! But careful study reveals the truth, and 
one is even more surprised to find that from such 
beginnings such great things arose than one would be 
to hear that before Bach there was no organ- 
music at all. 

Next to the essay on Bach I like that on Mozart. 
I cannot for a moment think of the Requiem as a 
sane, healthy work; but Mr. Young has a great 
deal to say for himself. To me, as to every musician, 
the Requiem is one of the gigantic art-works of the 
world: it stands with ‘‘Tristan”, with the Ninth 
symphony and D major mass of Beethoven, with the 
‘*Matthew” Passion of Bach. But it is feverish, 
almost hysterical, throughout. Take the ‘‘ Te decet 
hymnus” episode in the first number: notice how 
sweetly the theme is given out by the treble voice ; 
then notice how the accompaniment comes thumping in 
immediately with the chorus—like a flood of water 
that has been momentarily dammed—and you cannot 
but feel that there is a reserve of passion behind 
it all which nothing in the words can justify. Again, 
in the Kyrie, if that wild ascending chromatic passage 
towards the end is not hysterical, then nothing hysterical 
has ever been done in music. Even Tristan’s last calls 
on Isolda are not more hysterical. The ‘‘ Dies Irae” 
is hysterical; and most hysterical of all is the passage 
in the ‘‘ Lacrimosa” which was the last thing Mozart 
wrote. He put it down, and threw away the pen and 
fell back fainting and died. The wonder is not that the 
Requiem is hysterical : the wonder is that being so hys- 
terical it should yet be so great a work of art. Mr. Young 
must go through it again, and he will find that I am 
right. The Requiem is a wonderful thing: it remains 
the only thing of its kind; and to say that it is 
hysterical, is a marvellous expression of the feelings of 
aman who was diseased and lived in terrible fear of 
death, is not to underrate it. As for Berlioz, I 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Young. He was a tre- 
mendous fellow ; he arrived at a prodigious virtuosity 
in the matter of technique; but, after all, he had not a 
great deal to say. He was rhetorical, not poetic: very 
little of his music has, so to say, any sap in it, any 
blood. He got his sheer animal force into the music 
and hardly anything else. But I have not space to-day 
to enter upon so lengthy a subject. I content myself 
with cordially recommending everyone to read the book 
for himself. J. F. R. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT CORPORATION. 


Amans insurance has in recent years developed 
to an extent that no one would have dreamt of 
ten or fifteen years ago, and the report of the Ocean 
Accident Corporation for 1901 shows for the first time 
an accident company with a premium income exceeding 
one million sterling. In many directions, and notably 
in connexion with employer’s liability, the Ocean has 
taken a line of its own which experience has proved to 
have been wisely chosen, and it may be hoped that 
experience will no less justify the developments of the 
Corporation that are taking place in various ways. 
The report has much to say about the establishment of 
colonial and foreign branches, which, while apparently 
unremunerative for the present, it is hoped may become 
a source of profit in the future. In order to meet these 
establishment expenses a sum of £75,000 has been 
transferred from the reserve fund, although the ex- 
penses shown in the revenue account exhibit so small 
an increase in proportion to premium income as not to 
make this transfer from the reserve fund a necessity 
upon these grounds. 
The premium income is apparently dealt with in a 
somewhat different way from that adopted in previous 


years, since the provision for non-renewals of premiums, 
formerly included in the revenue account, is now ex- 
cluded from it ; and the same remark holds good for 
part of the commission and bonuses. This makes exact 
comparison with previous years a little difficult. On 
the figures as they stand the claims and expenses 
exceed the premiums by about £9,000, and the divi- 
dends to shareholders exceed the receipts from interest 
by about £5,000. If we deduct from the premium 
income provision for cancelment and non-renewals the 
trading loss is probably £20,000 more, thus showing a 
sum of over £30,000, which appears to be provided for 
by a reduction of the reserves. In spite of the fact 
that the premium income has increased by more than 
£200,000 as compared with 1900, the reserves are 
£6,000 less than they were at the beginning of the 
year, and instead of exceeding one year’s premium 
income, as was the case in 1899, they now amount to 
only about 75 per cent. of the year’s premiums. 

These facts are susceptible of various interpretations. 
They may indicate that the Office has been going ahead 
too fast, and has not been sufficiently careful in the 
selection of risks or the settlement of rates. For many 
years the percentage of premiums absorbed in the pay- 
ment of claims varied from 46 to 52 per cent. of the 
premiums, but in 1g00 the percentage rose to 63 per 
cent., and in 1go1 to 67 per cent., or probably more if 
calculated on the same basis as in previous years. It 
is easy to see that the establishment of fresh branches 
might involve increased expenditure, though there is 
little evidence of this in the accounts; but it is not 
easy to imagine that a high claim ratio can be due 
to any other cause than careless selection of risks, 
or inadequate premiums, both of which are likely to 
result from the determination to have business in spite 
of competition. If this is so, such a policy if con- 
tinued must prove disastrous, but the management is 
apparently satisfied with the present magnitude of the 
business, and if in the future attention is paid to the 
careful selection of risks at adequate rates, it is not 
improbable that a substantial loss for a year or two 
may prove a good investment. Connections will have 
been obtained which may prove worth their cost; but 
such a policy if long continued would weaken confidence, 
and prove an indirect as well as a positive loss rather 
than a gain. 

The Ocean is fond of taking over other companies, 
and the Employer’s Indemnity of Nottingham, which 
was absorbed last year, makes, we believe, the tenth 
company taken over by the Ocean. The Corporation 
is sO important and so enterprising an office, that 
in spite of the results of the last two years having been 
less satisfactory than usual it may be hoped that the 
policy pursued by the management will once more 
prove successful, and be justified by results. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. HERBERT GLADSTONE AND THE 
HOUSING CLAUSES COMMITTEE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


41 Parliament Street, London, S.W. 

6 March, 1go2. 
S1r,—I observe, in your last issue, that you say, in 
reference to the proposed Committee on the Housing of 
the Working Classes in London, that ‘‘owing to 
obstruction by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the Opposition 
Whip, it could not be appointed last session”. As I 
was entirely in favour of the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, I am utterly at a loss for this statement, and 

must ask for your authority. 
Yours faithfully, 
H. J. GLapsToneE. 


| The usual motion fora joint committee of both Houses 
(five from each) was put by Sir W. Walrond rather late 
in the session of 1901. Mr. Gladstone, as chief Opposi- 
tion Whip, was asked to nominate two members, the 
Government according to custom appointing three. 
Mr. Gladstone named two official Liberals, ignoring the 
Labour and Irish parties. They naturally objected, and 
a deadlock ensued. Seeing that the Committee was to 
deal with a purely working-class question, and that 
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there are somewhere about one million Irish working- 
men in Great Britain, the Irish party had every right to 
representation on the Committee. Mr. Gladstone’s 
refusal to recognise their claim was the direct cause of 
the Committee being hung up. In these circumstances 
it seems to us plain that it was ‘‘ owing to obstruction 
by Mr. Herbert Gladstone that it could not be appointed 
last session ”’.—Enp. S. R.] 


GIRLS’ BOOKS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Culverlea, Winchester, 3 March, 1902. 

Dear Sir,—Many thanks for your kind notice of 
‘*The Open-Air Boy” in your issue of the 15th. You 
seem to me to touch therein on one question of rather 
vital interest, and that is how far books on natural 
history, obviously written for boys, are good reading 
for girls, or, as you put it, are better reading for girls 
than most of the books which are put into their hands 
nowadays. I so thoroughly agree with you that I feel 
the desire to write and say so, even if it is only to give 
our opponents the chance of expounding their views. 
I imagine that their main argument will be that you 
read a book, and then proceed to put it into practice, 
and that we can’t have our girls becoming amateur 
poachers. I have already had a strongly worded letter 
from one mother, complaining that she was always 
finding her youngest daughter tied on to a long string 
with a riddle at the other end. My reply to that letter, 
Sir, brought out exactly the point which I wish to make, 
and that is that the young lady in question was hunting 
the sparrows, not, as a boy would, in order to kill them 
and possibly cook them, but because she wanted to 
stroke them and see what they looked like at close 
quarters. 

I should be the last mar in the world to wish our 
girls brutalised. A boy is hopelessly and irrevocably 
brutalised by nature and tradition, as far as the killing 
and hunting instinct goes. So far indeed that I fancy 
few of us would wish to see our boys otherwise, within 
the limits of reasonable humanity. But with girls it is 
different. The Psalmist was not far wrong when he 
talked about ‘‘ polished corners of the temple”. We 
most of us have our ideals about girlhood, even as we 
have about manhood and boyhood. And we have as 
much right to have them, as women have to formulate 
their views about us, which they have been doing in 
writing pretty freely of late years. But my ideal, Sir, is 
not to be realised by much reading of novels, however 
harmless, nor even by musing over poetry, however 
good, because they seem to me to tend both of them 
towards the same end, and that is sentimentalism 
and the expansion of the emotions. Now senatimental- 
ism is what one mainly tries to knock out of a boy, and 
the best remedy seems to be to inoculate him with the 
poaching bacillus. This bacillus lays hold of the 
masculine nature violently, and produces an ardent 
desire for slaughter, but not so, I hold, with the 
feminine nature. In this latter case the symptoms are 
entirely different. In very tender years, a desire to 
romp with nature, so to speak, to make friends and 
playmates of every living creature and plant; later 
possibly a liking for fishing, along with a determination 
never to impale a worm or killa fish. My belief is that 
if you let a girl alone she would always fish with a fly, 
and would always kiss the fish and put it back into the 
water, with tender messages to its family and warnings 
to be careful about its food in the future. Give a girl 
books full of love and appreciation of nature, and, where 
these books send a boy out primarily to kill (though he 
loves dearly what he persecutes), they will send a girl 
out to do just what all we boys would like to do our- 
selves, but cannot, because of some taint of original sin 
derived from Cain and Esau—and that is love and 
assimilate and drink deep into her being all the beauty 
and quiet companionship, so that (I suppose the quota- 
tion is the inevitable finale) 


‘* She shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place : 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face ”. 


Those are my views, Sir, and I am proud to believe that 
you share them, and let those contradict them who will. 
I am, yours very truly, 
G. M. A. Hewett. 


[Mr. Hewett's confirmation of our view is the more 
welcome that he arrives at our conclusion starting from 
an exactly opposite point. He bases his argument on 
the essential difference in boy and girl nature—we ours 
on their essential oneness. We very firmly believe that 
undistorted the boy and girl mind is—at any rate for 
educational purposes—the same.—En. S. R.|] 


THE EDUCATION PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


2 Kensington Court, W., 4 March. 

Sir,—Surely Mr. Macleane answers himself ? 

‘‘ The Government”, he says, ‘‘ now supplies most of 
our funds and we are asking for more.... As the 
Government grant grows the Church conscience has to 
shrink. It is just what Archdeacon Denison fore- 
told”. 

Archdeacon Denison was logical. A school must be 
either ‘‘ the old parochial school, the handmaid of the 
Church” or a State school. He made his choice, 
and kept clear of State entanglements. I am pre- 
pared to make my choice; I say that it being out 
of the question to do without State aid, and ever- 
increased State aid, I must accept a universal system 
of State schools and make the best of it. It is not 
that I prefer a State system or like State interference 
with education—I see the danger of both; I cannot 
help myself, I must make the best of things as they 
are, and as a firm believer in the importance of 
religious education I must turn about and see how 
I can secure it under the new order of things. But 
Mr. Macleane, if I understand him, is not prepared 
to make his choice between the alternatives. He 
is one of ‘‘the ninety-nine hundredths” who want to 
maintain ‘‘ the old parochial school ” almost entirely, or 
wholly, out of public money. He wants to keep the 
school in his village ‘‘the handmaid of the Church” 
out of the taxes, and perhaps the rates, of the com- 
munity. He must not quote Denison as a supporter ; 
the Archdeacon would have told him as I tell him, that 
the thing is really impossible. 

I agree with Mr. Macleane in thinking that those 
responsible for the Convocations’ proposals do not see 
whither they inevitably tend. Perhaps this is as well, 
for the leap required is a bold one and a very old 
proverb does not attribute courage to the English 
episcopate as a body. That the details of those pro- 
posals are open to criticism is also not to be denied by 
those who have studied this very intricate problem. 
But we may be thankful that the rulers of the Church 
are at last awake to the imminent peril threatening the 
religious education of the country—it is no slight matter 
to have made a convert of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
though it has taken us nearly ten years to accomplish 
the conversion—and it is a great encouragement to find 
some definite principle placed as a foundation of policy. 
No doubt this policy is very distasteful to many country 
clergy—they do not like to make concessions in their 
parishes even when such concessions are to purchase 
advantages for the Church at large. But my friend Mr. 
Macleane is not an ordinary country incumbent and his 
opposition comes as an unpleasant surprise. : 

May I conclude by putting a question to him? The 
present condition of elementary education is bad 
enough. In most of the large towns the Church has 
practically lost control of the education of her children 
who are subjected by the thousand to the vagaries of 
‘*undenominationalism ”, or to an entirely secular 
education, in the ever-extending Board schools. So 
much for the present; what of the future? There is 
only one word to describe this—ruin. Countless volun- 
tary schools all over the country are at this moment 
tottering to their fall. So serious is the state of things, 
so close the margin of safety, that I do not hesitate to 
say that a hostile Government could wreck the volun- 


_ tary system by administration alone. Mr. Macleane 
_ comes forward to condemn the policy which experts 
| who have the interests of the Church most deeply 
at heart think the best if not the only way out of 
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the danger, the policy upon which there seems to 
be at last a chance of union amongst Churchmen. He 
is bound to have some alternative policy. Will he 
submit it for our criticism ? 

ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


P.S.—It should be remembered that advocates of 
State schools are not necessarily advocates of mixed 
schools, In Germany there are many schools wholly 
confined to one confession of faith and yet wholly sup- 
ported by public money. A perfect State system would 
include both classes of schools, distributed according 
to the needs of the localities. 


DR. S. R. GARDINER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Merton College, Oxford, 1 March, 1902. 

Dear Sir,—There are one or two facts in regard to 
Dr. Gardiner’s Oxford career which have not been 
generally noticed. He was net among the early pro- 
ducts of the combined Law and Modern History 
School, but took his first-class honours in the Literz 
Humaniores School in Easter Term 1851 under the 
‘fold system”. For some reason he was rather proud 
of this, although some of his juniors took like honours in 
both schools. Several of his colleagues in the class were 
more or less distinguished. Among them were the 
late Lord Justice Chitty, the present Bishops of South- 
well and Gibraltar, the late Principal of B.N.C., A. 
Bailey, and B. B. Rogers of the Chancery Bar. 

After Dr. Gardiner was elected to a ‘‘research 
fellowship” at Merton in 1892, he was conscientious in 
attendance at college meetings, and was always a 
genial and welcome member of our common-room, 
but he never resided in Oxford. 

So far as I know, his favourite recreation was bicycle 
tours. Yours truly, 

GeorGeE C. BRoprIck. 


ROLLS OF ARMS. 
To the Editor of the SaturRDAy REVIEW. 


Bodleian Library, Oxford, 4 March, 1902. 

Sir,—I do not admit that either the Heralds’ College 
or the Society of Antiquaries possess a single original 
Roll of Arms relating to the period of which I have 
treated. Copies, more or less corrupt, I am fully 
aware they have. This is admitted of the ‘‘ Charles” 
roll (MS. 12017) by Mr. Perceval in the Archzologia— 
and of this, the late Mr. Greenstreet thus wrote in the 
Genealogist ”. 

‘* Retrospective (?) collection, consisting of 486 coats 
in colours on a vellum roll, copied from the original, as 
is supposed, in the fifteenth century. It evidently pre- 
serves the normal forms of the charges, but the copyist 
has been unacquainted with the, then to him, old style 
of writing, for the majority of the names appended to 
the shields are sadly blundered.” 

The Parliament Rolls temp. H. 8 in the college do not 
come within my purview, as for me they are out of date 
and it is only accurate to say that the other rolls do not 
appear in ‘‘ Some Feudal Coats of Arms” in so far as 
foreign coats are concerned—they were intentionally 
excluded ; indeed the Rolls of Charles, Walford and S. 
George are recited on pp. xxx, xxxi. 

As I was fortunate in rediscovering the Borough- 
bridge Roll, I send this letter rather in the hope that 
your valuable columns may be the means of inducing 
possessors of original Rolls to make known their 
treasures. 

J. Foster. 


THE PURCELL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


London, N.W., 5 March, 1902. 
Sir,—J. F. R. in last week’s SaturpAy REVIEW 
condemned the Purcell Society and practically told his 
readers that the performances, which are to be given in 
Great Queen Street next week, will not be worth going 
to. I know nothing of music. I do not even know 
one note from another. I am afraid I even dislike 


‘music and yet I venture to contradict him. Last year 


I saw ‘‘ Dido and 4Zneas” and ‘‘ The Masque of Love”, 
which is to be given again this year, and they gave me 
more perfect pleasure than I have met with in any 
theatre this ten years. I saw the only admirable stage 
scenery of our time, for Mr. Gordon Craig has dis- 
covered how to decorate a play with severe, beautiful, 
simple, effects of colour, that leave the imagination 
free to follow all the suggestions of the play. Realistic 
scenery takes the imagination captive and is at best 
but bad landscape painting, but Mr. Gordon Craig’s 
scenery is a new and distinct art. It is something that 
can only exist in the theatre. It cannot even be sepa- 
rated from the figures that move before it. The staging 
of ‘‘ Dido and AEneas” and of ‘‘ The Masque of Love” 
will some day, I am persuaded, be remembered among 
the important events of our time. 
Yours truly, 
W. B. Yeats. 


MR. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM AND HIS 
CRITICS. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAyY REVIEW. 


San Pedro de Jujuy, Argentine Republic, 
3 February, 1902. 

Sir,—Because it seems to me a pity that your much- 
read columns should propagate an error, I write to 
say that Mr. Cunninghame Graham in your issue of 
28 December, 1901, produced a wrong impression 
of the feelings of Argentina towards England ; that 
Argentina respects England is as true as it is true 
that the whole world respects England, except a few 
Englishmen who have no respect for her judged by 
their sayings and doings in the present troublous 
state of the Empire. Chile used not only to respect 
but to like the English, but Argentina for the 
last dozen years at all events has been distinctly 
inimical to England and the English and their interests, 
some of the Argentines one meets are charming in 
every way, and it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham should alienate the hospitality 
they extend towards us by concluding his letter with a 
pathetic allusion to ‘‘ watching them putrefy with the 
best grace they can”. To putrefy gracefully is a con- 
summate conception of the esthetic, to mention it in 
regard to a people however is ostensibly to exhibit a 
callous indifference to their feelings. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
F. W. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
25 Jermyn Street, S.W., 1 March. 

S1r,—Only in that I am publicly asked certain 
questions by Mr. Cunninghame Graham do I make 
bold further to trespass upon your space and the time 
of your readers. Far be it from me ever to have 
defended the United States against the admiration of 
any man. If I have seemed to do sol can only plead 
in excuse Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s peculiar mode of 
compliment. He says he is only a ‘‘ simple English- 
man ” and warns me against taking him as ‘‘a repre- 
sentative Briton”. The first characterisation would 
not have occurred to me, the possibility of the second 
I swear never even to have imagined. What I did 
say was that it would be grossly unfair to take him as 
a representative of British feeling towards the United 
States. 

But to the answer of his questions as briefly as may 
be. Perhaps I am not simple enough to understand 
what door was opened by British sympathy with the 
United States during the Spanish war, through which 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham holds that his ‘‘ truckling ” 
country has since been kicked as a ‘‘ sycophant”. The 
term Open Door has come to be so generally accepted 
as a Chinese situation that its use leads one’s mind at 
once to the forcible Note from the American Govern- 
ment to Russia and China on the subject which so 
promptly appeared as a sort of appendix to the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. 

But your distinguished correspondent seems to prefer 
the sniping of the Anglophobe section of the American 
press as more significant. If he will read his chosen 


guides closely he will discover that their outcries are 
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directed against and inflamed by the widespread and 
growing friendliness for England which he claims does 
not exist. He asks me if I “‘ believe there is an 
American statesman who would advocate an alliance 
with this country”. 1 answer promptly yes, every 
one worthy the name. There would be no other 
probable ally ‘‘in the running”, once a foreign 
alliance became necessary or even useful. He asks 
if I ever see in the American press anything similar 
to the very friendly terms employed by journals here 
in speaking of the United States. Again I answer 
yes. It is plain that Mr. Cunninghame Graham reads 
only the opposition papers. 

Every Englishman can estimate the weight of the 
Liberal party of to-day. If he will add to that a third 
party of even less power—say the Irish—then go further 
and construct in his mind a fourth party, still weaker, 
he will have a good conception of the importance of 
Senator Teller and his self-organised Silver Party. 
This answers the last question as to ‘‘ what section of 
Public Opinion in the United States” Mr. Teller 
represents and how worthy his language about England 
in South Africa is of the importance which Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham tried to give it. 

I am sure that both you, Sir, and your contributor 
will excuse me if I decline, in modesty, to express any 
opinion upon the alleged “ truckling” of foreign peoples 
for the friendship of my countrymen. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHALMERS ROBERTS. 


To the Editor of the SatrurDAY REVIEW. 


7 Sloane Street, S.W. 
S1r,—I have to answer briefly, an Englishman and a 
foreigner. I willtakethe Englishman first. It appears | 
that he is a compatriot of my own by his name, and | 
I fear by his imperviousness to humour. It is a | 
ity I have forgotten the little Quichua I knew, or | 
F would answer him in that tongue. I did not try to | 
| 


alienate Argentine sympathy. On the contrary I 
deplored that a section of our press was trying to 
do so. The best years of my life were spent in the 
River Plate and I retain the warmest feelings towards | 
that country. | 
I do not expect that Mr. Clunie should have read my | 
writings : if he had done so, he would have seen the | 
futility of his letter. My allusion (and again I regret | 
my want of Quichua) was to that portion of the English | 
press which is always giving tongue about the de- | 
cadence of the Latin races. However, if Mr. Clunie 
will give me a place to tie my horse, and assure me | 
that my ‘‘tropilla” is safe in San Pedro de Jujuy I | 
will “ pegar un galope” his way and bring my surgical _ 
instruments with me in my ‘‘ maletas”. 
I still assert that the Argentines as a nation are | 
friendly to England, and as the matter stands, it is — 
only my opinion against Mr. Clunie’s. 
I now turn to the foreigner. A stranger within our | 
tes is naturally a little at sea about English politics. | 
t would be unfair to expect accurate knowledge from 
a member of a foreign and very dissimilar nation ; 
but I expected at least an answer and not a quibble | 
from a serious man. When I asked our exotic cor- 
respondent if he knew an American statesman who 
would advocate an alliance with Great Britain, I 
expected a name, not a vague assertion. The same 
applies to my demand for a friendly newspaper. 
If my opponent can name neither, I must presume 
they do not exist. In regard to his little essay on our 
politics, it is as good as the average Babu effort on the 
same subject. When the writer knows more of our 


I can assure him, as a native of this country, that 


REVIEWS. 
OLD AND NEW DICTIONARIES. 


‘¢ Webster’s International Dictionary.” New Edition, 
with a New Supplement of 25,000 Additional 
Words, &c. London: Bell. 1902. 40s. and 30s. 
net. 

| JOHNSON in the preface to his notable lexicon, 

which has more effectually preserved his memory 
than any other book with the exception of Boswell’s 
biography, gives the origin of that work, the founda- 
tion of all the English dictionaries prepared and 
published since his day. He says: ‘‘I applied myself 
to the perusal of our writers: and noting whatever 
might be of use to ascertain or illustrate any word 

or phrase accumulated in time the materials of a 

dictionary.” At Miss Pinkerton’s scholastic establish- 

ment at Chiswick Mall Miss Pinkerton’s friend’s 
great work was known as the ‘‘ Dixonary ”—according 
to the chronicler of that establishment. And so, on the 
threshold of criticism of such a prodigious production 
as Noah Webster’s chef d’ceuvre enlarged, improved, 
and gathered together into one huge volume which 
would make him stare and gasp, we look to see 
if it was ever allowable, and if it is still allowable 
in England or America, to say ‘‘ Dixonary” in polite 
society. We have to confess to disappointment: the 
word is not there. The times have indeed changed 
since Dr. Johnson and Noah Webster first taught 

England and America respectively how to spell, 

and how to pronounce, which was really the first 

fundamental and humble office of the dictionary. 

That was very necessary at a time when Harry 

Warrington was writing to Madame Esmond telling 

her how he had met Mr. Johnson and Mr. Richardson 

at Tunbridge Wells. We rather fancy, in fact, that it 
was owing to the snuffy old schoolmaster’s knowing 
the difficulties of persons of quality such as Harry’s 

Aunt Bernstein and Lady Maria his cousin with 

orthography that he saw his market for a dixonary. 


| Their simple system was one based on an equally 


simple conception of orthoepy, which — vide this 


present work —is not only a correct pronuncia- 


tion of words but a mode of pronunciation, and 
they spelled according to their mode. They had 
no theory about this. The pronunciation of good 
society, when it could be ascertained, was good enough 
for them, and Dr. Johnson undertcok to do it authori- 
tatively for them. Now the dictionary makers think no 


| more of the pronunciation of good society than they do 


of a book of etiquette, and there are professors of 
phonology who do the pronunciation department in a 


| modern dictionary like this Webster’s International 


on ‘‘ the physiological method pursued by Mr. Alexander 


| Melville Bell” or some other. If ever we come to 


spelling on phonetic principles—which heaven forfend— 
we shall have not only a scientific system, but gain 


| the collateral advantage of having our dictionaries re- 


duced considerably below their present monstrous size, 
because we shall not need the double spelling. 

We do not see any other possibilities of reducing 
them in bulk. The original simplicity of Dr. Johnson 
and Dr. Noah Webster has given place to a complexity 
which is due to the difference between the eighteenth 
and the twentieth centuries. Dr. Noah was born in 
1759, the year in which George Warrington spent 
Christmas at Castlewood, and the world has changed 
more than a little since then; and dictionaries of 
necessity with it. They have to be done by syndi- 


cates, and neither a brave Samuel nor a sturdy word- 
| enthusiast like Noah can undertake more than a 


department or a general supervision. And so to judge 


_ be a syndicate of critics. One of the most interesting 


| 

country he may see fit to change his views. | critically of a dictionary like this there would need to 
| 


there are many Englishmen who, whilst quite appre- 
ciating the really great qualities of the United States, 

et do not forget the San Juan award, the Alabama 
juggle, the Behring Straits ‘‘ trouble”, the Venezuela 
difficulty, or the general and persistent hostility mani- 


concretely expressed by the words of responsible states- 


| points about it is to notice its changing character from 
_ the first edition in 1828 to the next in 1847, to the third 


in 1864. The supplement in 1879 in its present shape 
results from the revision undertaken in 1890. We 


_ have changed from the literary period of dictionaries 


influence of science becomes predominant. Etymology 


fested by the United States towards this country, and | between 1828 and 1864: and from the latter year the 


men and articles in representative papers. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


itself is one of the sciences which has grown up in the 
period. It is nearer to the literary spirit of the older 
dictionaries but it is transformed. Look at the brand- 
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new sciences and arts and manufactures for which 
room has to be found, each branch of every one of 
them requiring the special services of one or more 
experts. One result is that individuality has disap- 
peared from our dictionaries. They are commercial 
undertakings and built as engines are built in an abso- 
lutely perfect, complete manner; nothing is omitted, 
because the rival productions also aim at complete- 
ness. It might not be fair to compare the superlative 
workmanship of the modern English dictionary ex- 
emplified in the Oxford work with the modern American 
dictionary as represented by this new edition of 
Webster. Only it is doubtful whether it is not a 
mistake to attempt so much. It is impossible to 
have a satisfactory technical dictionary of all these 
sciences and professions within one volume; but com- 
petition has led to the attempt. We should like to see 
for literary use a dictionary which is not technological, 
but of course quite as careful in its etymology as are 
this new Webster and other modern dictionaries. The 
New English Dictionary must be allowed its place far 
above all the rest as sui generis, but there is one point 
at least in which the dictionaries of the second class 
have an advantage over it. They are made extremely 
interesting by the enormous number of admirably 
executed pictures of all the words which need 
ocular demonstration in order to understand them. 
The new Webster has a great number of plates of 
birds, beasts, fishes, butterflies, plants, machinery, 
armour and so on, of which merely verbal definitions 
are well nigh unintelligible. 

If the New English Dictionary were only finished, the 
labour of other dictionary makers would be immensely 
simplified. And yet even Homer nods at times. For 
example the description of dry fly fishing will hardly 
bear the examination of an expert. A dry fly is not one 
that never comes into contact with the water. On the 


other hand we are surprised that the Webster editor has | 
not noticed that the Oxford dictionary has shown that | 


“‘culverkey” in Isaak Walton is not the columbine 
but the wild hyacinth or blue-bell, though possibly it 
may mean also the cowslip. As yet the Oxford 
dictionary has not got so far as the letter N. When 
it does we wonder whether it will give any further 
authority for the use of the word ‘‘ Nimiety” which 
Coleridge defines as ‘‘ too-muchness ” and of which he 
seems to have the monopoly. We notice that in the 
twenty-five thousand new words contained in Webster’s 
Supplement “‘ Bridge”, which was not included in the 
body of the work in earlier editions, now finds a place: 
but the two newest additions to the language ‘‘ Ping- 
Pong” and ‘‘Table Tennis” have not the honour. As 
an American dictionary of the English language must 
have an American tinge we accept as inevitable the 
spelling of words like tenour and honour without the u. 
But as a recent Act of Parliament spells ‘‘ dependant” 
with an a we decline to agree with the statement that 
in all such words -ent is the proper form of ending. 
We have not got to writing tenant as tenent. Some 
people still continue to spell viva voce with an un- 
necessary caret over the a. That may be an English 
or an American mode but it is quite foolish. In 
America too lawyers may use the abbreviation eXrs for 
executors, but in England it is always exors. The 
classic phrase is exors admofs or assns; the latter 
abbreviation is not given. However these are baga- 
telles, and the International Webster can coritinue in its 
novel binding of law-calf to hold its own with the best 
of the modern dictionaries by virtue of the multitude of 
its excellences. 


MR. RHODES VICTIMISED. 


“* Cecil Rhodes.” By Howard Hensman. 
Blackwood. 1902. 12s. 6d. net. 
Wb Ranesns is a book which ought not to have been 
written. Mr. Hensman’s ignorance of South 
African affairs leads him to put forward exaggerated 
claims on behalf of Mr. Rhodes; while his uncertainty 
of the real motives which governed Mr. Rhodes’ action 
in his ‘‘ mistakes” makes him a feeble advocate in 
matters where full knowledge can alone provide an 
adequate defence. In the occupation and development 
of South-Central Africa Mr. Rhodes has performed a 


London : 


| task of national importance. 


But the merit of his 
services is not enhanced by misrepresenting, or entirely 


| ignoring, the part played by those who contributed to 


the success of his enterprise. Mr. Hensman apparently 
thinks otherwise ; for he has shamelessly underrated 
the influence of Mr. John Mackenzie and Lord Rosmead 
in preserving Bechuanaland from Boer domination ; 
and entirely ignored the active co-operation of Lord 
Loch in the execution of Mr. Rhodes’ plans for the 
occupation of Mashonaland. Mr. Rhodes would be the 
first to dissociate himself from the puerile and ignoble 
methods of his self-constituted biographer. 

In his preface Mr. Hensman tells us that he has 
‘* made it his constant effort to hold the scales of justice 
evenly”. If by this he means that he has tried to write 
a book in which both the friends and the enemies of Mr. 
Rhodes would find something acceptable, we must 
admit that he has attained his object with remarkable 
success. When Mr. Rhodes rides unarmed, and 
apparently undismayed, within reach of the Matabele 
bullets, we are told that ‘“‘sometning of this unconcern 
was probably assumed, for there is a strong liking for 
theatrical effect in Rhodes’ character”. But when he 
exposes himself to the Boer fire outside the Kimberley 
barricades, ‘‘ this was done in no spirit of idle bravado”. 
Similarly Mr. Hensman writes, ‘‘ It is idle to pretend that 
Mr. Rhodes could ever become a great financier, like 
the various members of the Rothschild family, or Mr. 
Alfred Beit; he is too impetuous and impatient for 
that”, in spite of the fact that he has previously styled 
him a “ giant” and ‘‘a genius of finance”, and that too 
in reference to a financial operation—the amalgamation 
of the diamond mines—in which we should have 
imagined that impetuosity or impatience would have 
been absolutely fatal. In fact Mr. Hensman proceeds 
imperturbably to say ‘‘yes and no” in this manner 
throughout his book. Occasionally he combines two 
opposing judgments in a single sentence; as, for ex- 
ample, when he writes, ‘‘ To call Rhodes unscrupulous 
is hardly fair, yet it is undeniable that he is firmly con- 
vinced that the attainment of a praiseworthy end justi- 
fies the employment of almost any means”. With Mr. 
Hensman’s permission we venture to assert that if his 
qualifying clause were true, the epithet ‘‘ unscrupulous ” 
would not be ill chosen. 

But though Mr. Hensman writes indefinitely in 
respect of trifles such as Mr. Rhodes’ moral and 
intellectual qualities, he is very precise in the informa- 
tion which he affords us on certain matters of genuine 
importance. We read with a thrill of emotion that, 
‘*When Rhodes is in London, he is to be seen early 
every morning cantering along the Row, with only the 
few grooms exercising sheeted horses to bear him 
company”. Or, *‘ Rhodes’ clothes are always designed 
more with an eye for comfort than with any idea of 
being fashionable or ‘smart’”. Or again, ‘ He 
devotes considerable sums annually to charity, though 
in indiscriminating fashion”. Such sentences prepare 
us for Mr. Hensman’s most characteristic effort—his 
description of how ‘‘ Rhodes ” felt after he had received 
Dr. Jameson’s fateful telegrams, and found that the 
wires were cut. ‘* When he had despatched his 
telegram, and had been told that it could not be 
forwarded, Rhodes paced the floor of the library at 
Groot Schuur like a caged lion, and seemed totally 
unable to collect his scattered wits. All he could do 
was to run his fingers nervously through his hair, and 
murmur distractedly to himself, ‘Now just be cool. 
Now just be cool. Let us think this thing out’.” It 
is strange that an author who claims such an intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. Rhodes’ doings should write 
“Bowyer” for Bower, ‘‘ Hawkesley” for Hawksley, 
and ‘‘ Cawson for Cawston. 


A VIOLENT APOLOGIST OF THE BORGIAS. 


‘*Chronicles of the House of Borgia.” By F. Baron 
Corvo. London: Grant Richards. 1go1. 21s. net. 


T° write a chronicle of the Borgias is a task demand- 

ing courage. So much has been written concerning 
them, so badly and so well, that the aspiring chronicler 
must be more than usually convinced of his own sense 
and learning if he is conscious of no qualm on contem- 
plating the glories and disasters of his predecessors. 
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The subject, too, is hedged about with difficulties as 
formidable as any in all history. The traditions which 
have grown up round it may well make the shrewdest 
head despair of separating truth from fiction. Our 
author perceives this, and announces the praiseworthy 
intention of proceeding ‘‘icily” to the discussion of 
matters which have, as he complains, ‘‘ furnished 
occasion for liars of all ages—reckless liars, venal 
liars, raging liars, careless liars, clever liars, and futile 
liars.” 

There was room for an impartial restatement in 
English of the case for and against the Borgias. 
Gregorovius, in his monograph upon Lucrezia Borgia— 
not, by the way, a ‘‘ huge work”, as our author oddly 
calls it—has exculpated her, but left the case against 
her father and her brother blacker than before. Bishop 
Creighton on the other hand arrived at more favourable 
conclusions, and set them forth with such sanity and 
such wealth of learning as command very high respect. 
Questions on which two such scholars differ cannot be 
regarded as closed. It is open to Baron Corvo to 
restate the case, with the laudable intention of pene- 
trating further into it than either writer; and of all 
methods of inquiry, the “icy ” method is perhaps most 
likely to be of service in a quest so much confused by 
heated temper. 

Unhappily, the author, protesting that he is quite 
cool, explodes in the drollest way on every page, com- 
pelling us to take perpetual measure of the quality of 
his judgment, and his fitness for the difficult task he 
has undertaken. ‘‘ Whatsoever is and was of Florence 
is cultured, pedantic, artificial in the highest degree ; 
whatever is and was of Rome is nakedly natural, 
original, free and absolute in the highest degree.” 
This pearl of wisdom is let fall in contribution to 
the useless question whether the historian Guicciar- 
dini deserves credence at all points. No reasonable 
person has ever doubted that the statements and 
beliefs of Guicciardini, Infessura, Burchard, and all 
other writers of that or any other age are to be weighed 
carefully before they are accepted. To estimate them 
fairly is one of the most difficult employments of the 
intellect ; but Baron Corvo has reduced it to a beautiful 
simplicity. Having found some reasons for proceeding 
cautiously, he at once assumes the liberty of rejecting 
such statements as he pleases, however precise and 
however strongly supported by other writers. 

Thus he sets aside the charge that the election of 
Alexander VI. was obtained by simony, asserted as it 
was not by Guicciardini alone but by Manfredi, the 
Ferrarese ambassador at Florence, by the Florentine 
Valori, by the Milanese Corio, and a host of other 
writers, against whose concurrent testimony he pleads 
merely that no cardinal has testified to having sold his 
vote—as if the value of all evidence were neutralised by 
the lack of a confession from the accused. He admits 
that four mule-loads of silver were sent by Borgia to the 
house of Cardinal Sforza, but scoffs at ‘‘the absurd 
statement of Burchard” that this was in part payment 
of Sforza’s vote. The silver, he suggests, was likely 
to be safer in Sforza’s house while the Conclave went 
on. It is true that when the election was over, the 
Pope did not reclaim it. But this was a natural act of 
gratitude towards a supporter. Such are the arguments 
by which Baron Corvo seeks to throw fresh light on 
matters which have engaged the best intelligence of 
Bishop Creighton and Gregorovius. 

This being his attitude of mind, one has no right to 
be surprised that the authenticity of the famous corre- 
spondence with Bajazet is not discussed, damaging as 
it must be to the Pope’s character if genuine; nor 
that Savonarola is dismissed contemptuously as a 
crazy and traitorous mystic, who would have been 
‘interned at Broadmoor during the pleasure of the 
King’s Majesty” had he lived in the present century. 
The precise nature of the offence is illustrated by 
an example: ‘‘General Booth committing treachery 
with Mr. Kruger, or Mr. Ira D. Sankey with the 
Son of Heaven, Kwang-Su, would be twentieth-century 
parallels of Savonarola and Charles VIII.” It is not 
too much to say that in this single observation lies 
ample proof of the writer’s unfitness to write the book 
he has undertaken—proof that he does not understand 
the situation of Savonarola, the relations of the several 


Italian States, or the attitude of any one of them to 
France. 

It is impossible to pause on any large number 

of the wild assertions in the pages of this book. 
‘‘Many years later” than 1500 A.D. “a learned 
patrician of Venice, Don Marino Sanuto, wrote ‘The 
History of the Venetian Republic from 1496 to 1533’ in 
56 folio volumes”. The object of this sentence is to 
maintain that certain adverse testimony given by Sanuto 
was composed ‘‘ many years later”. But it is notorious, 
and must be obvious to everyone who uses them, that 
Sanuto’s volumes were produced from day to day, each 
event being set down as the news of it reached Venice. 
His great work in 56 volumes was not a history. It 
was a diary, so described by himself, and of a minute- 
ness which could not have been attained in any other 
way. 
It is not of course to be understood that the 
volume contains nothing which is valuable. Many 
old and well-known pages of history are retold, 
with due reliance on the works of former writers. But, 
so far as it is an attempt to set the tangled history of 
the Borgias in a new light, it can only be pronounced 
worthless, the production of a bitter and contemptuous 
partizan. It is a thousand pities: for Baron Corvo 
appears to have read widely, and might have made an 
interesting book, had he possessed the qualities of an 
historian. 


A BURDEN OF VERSE. 


‘*Hawthorn and Lavender.” By W. E. Henley. 
London: Nutt. 1go1. 6s. 

“The Voyage of Ithobel.” By Edwin Arnold. London: 
Murray. 1901. 55. 

‘*The Morn of Leaves and other Poems.” By Aristo. 
London: Watts. 1901. 5s. 

‘The Message of the Masters.” By Hugh O’Donnell. 
London: Long. gor. 2s. 6d. 

** Patriotic Song.” London: Pearson. 1901. 5s. 

Later Poems.” By Alice Meynell. London: Lane. 
2s. 6d, 

‘*Poems.” By A. Munby. London: Kegan Paul. 5s. 

‘*Through Human Eyes.” By Alice Buckton. Lon- 
don: Elkin Mathews. 1901. 3s. 6d. net. 


NE is not accustomed to regard the opinions of 
great poets on each other with slavish admiration. 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Taylor were all unable to 
agree about the merits of Burns, and none of the three 
fully appreciated him ; but we do not allow our appre- 
ciation of ‘‘ Tintern Abbey ” or ‘‘ In Memoriam” to be 
soiled by the want of judgment in an alien point of 
criticism. We will stretch the principle and not allow 
Mr. Henley’s definition of candid friendship to affect 
our feeling for his last volume of poetry. Mr. Henley 
has won an individual, if not an eminent place, among 
the many poets of the time. He has shown, what most of 
them have missed, virility and independence of thought. 
Few writers have shown more promise ; but it is with 
him as with the rest. Somehow in these latter-day poets 
the principle of growth does not work out: after its 
first reduplication the protoplasm fails. For their best 
work one looks to the “‘ Juvenilia”, as surely as one 
turns past these early efforts in Wordsworth and 
Shelley. There are signs in the book of the lyric 
Henley—‘“‘ half angel and half bird ”’—but the angel is 
disappearing and the twitterings grow more indistinct. 
The ‘‘Envoy” is beautiful; a sonnet in memory of 
T. E. Brown is a real monument to a real poet; and 
one little lyric we would quote for several reasons: it 
is at least reminiscent of Mr. Henley’s vox angelica :— 


** Dearest when I am dead, 
Make one last song for me : 
Sing what I would have said— 
Righting life’s wrong for me. 


Tell them how, early and late, 
Glad ran the days with me, 

Seeing how goodly and great, 
Love, were your ways with me.” 


Besides these three the series of ‘‘ London Types” 
have a humorous realism and shrewdness of observa- 
tion which is effective, like the art of the typical ’bus 
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driver, from its mastery of cockney idiom. For the 
rest of the book Mr. Henley having evaded not without 
pride the bondage of other men’s mannerisms has 
caught himself captive. ‘‘ Winter, the obscene, old, 
crapulous Regent” smacks too nearly of the ‘* National 
Observer” to be poetry. As how many verse-writers, 
Mr. Henley has fallen into the trap which is baited with 
novelty of verbiage. Even Mr. George Meredith so 
fell. 

It is not given to many men to write an epic ; but it 
is given to the amiable author of the ‘‘ Light of Asia” 
to write many. There is no reason why he should not 
yet add greatly to the burden. He is like a certain 
German painter, of much popularity and fertility, who 
has found a trick of representing mist through the 
medium of paint and could go on painting you mist 
pictures at so many an hour. Sir Edwin Arnold 
has just such a knack of local colour. He has 
command of the technical words as well as the legends 
of the East. When places are called Aman-ru and 
Kisamanze and people Ithobel and Aahmes, then 
deeds and thoughts acquire an appended preciosity 
which conceals at first their inherent emptiness. 
Though we would not wish to liken ‘“ Lalla 
Rookh” to the ‘‘ Voyage of Ithobel” Moore had the 
same facile capacity and owes to it no small part of his 
popularity. The ‘‘ Voyage of Ithobel”, with its 
Phoenician flavour and easy narrative, would be 
pleasant enough to read on a journey; the thrum of 
the train would conceal the weakness of rhythm, and the 
presence of people justify inattention. 

There are plain likenesses between the ‘* Morn of 
Leaves” and Sir Edwin Arnold’s several ‘‘ Lights ” ; 
but fortunately the light is not, as the name might 
imply, borrowed. The indebtedness is rather to 
“Hiawatha”. A legend of the Amefican Indians is the 
theme, and there is some definite and not unsuccessful 
attempt to give the atmosphere of the Indian camp. 
The verse and the story run pleasantly and smoothly ; 
the picturesqueness is undeniable, and the simplicity of 
diction and imagery attractive. One is tempted to go 
on reading ; but after a period the facility of style and 
action prove fatal. Imagine if Scott had written the 
‘‘Lady of the Lake” in its present metre but 
without rhyme! He and his readers would certainly 
have got iambic dimeters on the brain. Somewhere 
about the third canto in spite of many unusual merits 
one may say of this author as of Archilochus ‘‘ rabies 
armavit iambo”, he was mad to write unrhymed 
iambics for 172 pages. The shorter pieces are not 
successful ; but in a strait waiscoat the author might 
achieve much success in narrative verse. ; 

Mr. Hugh O’Donnell was once an M.P., now he is a 
poet, and the publication of his verses is due, so a slip 
of ‘‘ literary gossip” inserted in the volume tell us, to 
the “‘ Keltic Revival”. The implication seems to be that 
they are glorious because they have ‘‘ no damned merit ” 
of their own, as the knight of the garter said of his 
decoration. Nevertheless the literary gossiper ‘‘ prefers 
Mr. O’Donnell’s poetry to his politics”. The poetry 
and presumably the politics too, are ‘‘ of course rank 
treason”, and if the allurement is a little shadowy it 
may be forgiven for the sake of the Keltic Revival, 
which the vilified Sassenach is always ready to boom. 
We ourselves are even anxious to give a helping hand 
to any promising young traitor; but these particular 
iambics we should have admired more as poetry, if they 
had been written in Erse: the English would have been 
so much better. As the editor is asked if he will 
‘‘kindly make copy” we quote two whole lines, not 
omitting the accents : 


“‘Cercégry, Conary, Michal; O’Clery’s learned line, 
And Furfesa O’Mulcoénry ; the Ollamhs Four divine.” 


It is a far cry from ‘‘harmonious treason” to 
** Patriotic Song” and the change is most refreshing. 
There is a fine catholicity about the selections and 
much of the vigorous colonial verse will be new to 
most readers. In the Australian section we missed 
several favourite songs of Adam Lindsey Gordon. He 
is almost unapproached in his particular vein and has a 
vigour which amounts to genius. In the same section 
Essex Evan’s ‘‘ Federal Song” has a fine lilt ; indeed 
this and all the songs concerned with the colonies 


seem to be singularly free from that screeching 
patriotism which prevails in our music-halls. The few 
Welsh songs are the least successful group ; and on 
what principle was Sir Lewis Morris’ appalling 
‘* Llewellyn ap Gruffyd” considered as song? Even 
the miserable translation of ‘‘The Ash Grove” would 
have been preferable. The general sound taste of 
the editor is incontestable and the idea of the book is 
appropriate. 

There are some verses which seem to miss the claim 
to rank among the poems by a mere deficiency in bulk. 
A verse here and there might have come from one of 
the masters, might have been remembered and quoted 
as among his happy thoughts; but as read in this 
little book or previously in that evening or weekly 
paper their power of pleasing is somehow shortlived. 
They suffer from some undefinable want of body, as the 
fugitive verses which Tennyson so admired and so 
failed to explain away. Mrs. Meynell’s 


‘She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep ” 

keeps all the dainty fancifulness of its first appearance. 
It has lost none of its sparkle; the ‘‘ beaded bubbles ” 
wink at the brim still; and many of the after poems in 
the little book have the same clear quality ; they at least 
suggest the fountain Hippocrene and who shall say in 
what point these true waters excel? Perhaps they come 
from deeper. In the case of Mr. Munby, though all the 
verses are careful, they do not seem to come from 
primary inspiration. One of them has been translated 
into excellent Latin supplices and also into neat 
elegiacs ; and its adaptability for being done into Latin 
is perhaps the measure of its defect from poetry. Two 
poems, longer and more serious than the others are in 
elegiacs ; but we doubt if even Mr. Geff or Professor 
Jebb can enjoy this metre in the English tongue. 

Miss Buckton has some poetry in her: that is proved 
by one or two of the pieces in this book. It isthe more 
unfortunate that she generally uses words apparently 
more with the object of stifling than expressing the 
poetry she has. She strains laboriously and in vain 
for an effect which, given a fair chance,,would come 
naturally. Has not actual life taught her that passion 
and love are not begotten by harping on the words ? 
Nothing but the truth of one or two of her poems 
saves her from the censure of grandiose affecta- 
tion. It is evident that she herself fancies her big 
efforts, which are all failures, while it is one or two of 
the littlest things that show her real strength. Of the 
pieces in this book, on a very generous computation, 
seven only should have been published, and they might 
have waited until they had a reasonable number of 
companions. These are ‘‘To a Robin” “The Victor” 
“Under the Wall” ‘‘ Evening Bells” ‘‘ Purifica- 
tion” ‘‘ January Rain” and ‘‘ Mountain Saxifrage ”. 
If Miss Buckton will take herself less seriously, 
master the rudiments of prosody, and not print more 
than one per cent. of what she writes, she may do very 
good work. We have taken her seriously because, as 
we have said, she has poetry in her. To do her full 
justice we append her happiest piece, ‘‘ Under the 
Wall” :— 


‘* Overhead the mimosa bloom 
Sways in the sun: 
Trembling joy in his myriad leaves 
Lifts the blossom, that sighs and heaves 
For love of one. 


One that shall come this way, and pass 
Under the wall, 

With the tranquil blue of summer skies, 

And the mirror of love in the open eyes, 
Beholding all. 


Dust of bloom and golden seed, 
Floating down, 

Empty low like incense showers 

All the love of the burning flowers— 
Love for one. 

Quickly come, O quickly come ; 
The hour is late. 

The shadow sleeps on the dial-face, 

And the hush of noon-day keeps the place 
Where Love doth wait.” 
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NOVELS. 
“*The Westcotes.” By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. 1902. 6s. 
By his dedication to Mr. Henry James Mr. Quiller- 
Couch has anticipated the most obvious line of criticism, 
but it would hardly be unfair to say that he is devoting 


to miniature work a talent that might be more boldly | 


employed. ‘‘The Westcotes” is a mere episode, but 


it is an episode treated with infinite delicacy. The old- — 


fashioned novelist used to tell us how two young people 
fell in love and married : the newer novelist tells how they 
married and fell out of love: the newest how they met 
and why they did not marry. Dorothea Westcote is an 
exquisitely drawn Englishwoman of the Jane Austen 
period, but her French lover remains something of a 
mystery. He is a brilliant sentimentalist with a coarse 
kernel. The scene is laid in a West-country town 
where French prisoners of the Napoleonic wars were 
interned, and in the course of a very short and some- 
what slight story Mr. Quiller-Couch gives effectively a 
picturesque situation which might easily have been 
merely ridiculous. Mr. Endymion Westcote, the ad- 
mirable English gentleman whose condescending kind- 
ness comforts the bodies and infuriates the minds of 
the prisoners, is perfect in his way. The workmanship 
of the whole book is very good, but it remains in a limbo 
between the ‘‘ roman” and the ‘‘ conte”. 


‘“*Truth Dexter.” By Sidney McCall. 
Pearson. 1902. 6s. 

Here is another of those American novels which 
seem nearly in every case to attain a satisfactorily high 
level, which are undoubtedly readable and workman- 
like, but on which the final verdict can best be put into 
the two words ‘‘ not quite”. Truth Dexter is a typical 
Southern girl—fresh, untutored, deeply loyal to the 
traditions of the South—who marries a Northern 
lawyer, Van der Weyde Craighead. Mr. Craighead 
contrives to complicate himself in a rather irritatingly 
respectable way with a scheming married lady, and on 
the complication and its consequences the pivot of the 
plot turns. The book is well written, and contains 
some very pleasant pictures, but it is very long, and 
occasionally, like so many novels coming from over the 
Atlantic, rather dull. 


**Sordon.” By Benjamin Swift. London: Methuen. 
1902. 6s. 

Mr. Swift prefaces his novel with a quotation from 
Voltaire—‘‘ Tout est dangereux ici-bas”. His readers’ 
comment might be that there is a good deal here below 
which is not only dangerous but disgusting. It is 
quite true that in ‘‘ Sordon” there is a certain amount 
of that kind of writing which is usually described as 
‘*strong”, and that here and there you come across 
good descriptive touches. But the central idea of the 
book, which is the putting out of the world of a human 
being believed to be hopelessly diseased, and the effect 
upon the minds of three men and two women when it 
seems that the question after all was not one of euthan- 
asia but of murder, is hideous, while the mixing up in 
the matter of certain possibilities of marriage is simply 
revolting. ‘‘Sordid” would have made a better title. 


‘*The Octopus: a Story of California.” By Frank 
Norris. London: Grant Richards. 1901. 6s. 

Mr. Norris’ main theme is of a Frankenstein descrip- 
tion. The railroad built over a limitless wheat- growing 
area, octopus-like, crushes men to death. Whilst he 
awakens the most active of our sympathies on behalf 
of the broken hearts and blighted homes of the victims 
of the railroad and its agents he leaves an impression 
of the inevitability of the series of tragedies which he 
describes. Mr. Norris’ style lacks reserve ; his words, 
especially the adjectives, rage with cyclonic fury. How 
much of this is redolent of the Californian soil and how 
much it mars or heightens the effect of the narrative 
the individual reader will determine for himself in 
accordance with his knowledge of the life around which 
the book is written. 


‘‘Love like a Gipsy.” By Bernard Capes. West- 
minster: Constable. 1901. 6s. 

_ Mr. Capes is a provoking writer ; his story is strong 

in some ways, and well told in many ways, but there is 

an abiding doubt about the originality of his concep- 


London : 


tions and the adequacy of his general design. The 
reader who is content to ignore these limitations will 
find a superabundance of incident, a sufficiency of 
character-drawing, and at least a veneer of old-fashioned 
humour. If Mr. Capes rarely captivates, he often 
pleases ; comes | the minnows he occupies a well 
assured place of glory. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Reading Abbey.” By Jamieson B. Hurry. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1901. 

Mr. Hurry has drawn much of his history of this noble old 
monastery of Henry I. from the several histories of Reading 
by the Rev. Charles Coates and others, and from the inevitable 
Dugdale. But he has gone outside these easily accessible 
authorities too, and has given an interesting account of the 
martyrdom of Hugh Faringdon, the greatest name ever con- 
nected with this institution. Reading, being one of the larger 
and more important monasteries, did not fall in 1536 with the 
lesser houses whose names appeared in the “ Black Book” of 
the Commissioners, and moreover its then Lord Abbot, 
Faringdon, was in high favour with both the King and Thomas 
Cromwell. He declined to surrender voluntarily his monastery 
a few years later, with the passing of the 1339 Act which was 
directed to that end, and declared strenuously that he would 
never accept the King’s supremacy. Quite illegally he was 
executed in the precincts of his own abbey in the presence of a 
large crowd. Froude has told us of the fine work done at 
Reading Abbey before its suppression ; of how “even at the 
sacred gates sat Mercy pouring out relief from a never-failing 
store to the poor and suffering ; even within the sacred aisles 
the voices of holy men were pealing heavenwards in inter- 
cession for the sins of mankind ”. 


“A. W. Kinglake: a Biographical and Literary Study.” By 
the Rev. W. Tuckwell. London: Bell. 1902. 45. 6d. net. 
A pleasant but surely, considering its size and illustrations, 
rather a costly sketch of the brilliant writer of the “ Invasion of 
the Crimea” and “ Eothen”. The little volume contains some 
capital sayings of Kinglake and anecdotes about Raglan and 
Lord Stratford and others already in print, but not unworthy of 
being set forth once more, especially in a book about Kinglake. 
“ Go Quietly ” might have been Raglan’s motto, as Mr. Tuckwell 
says: “I dare say”, said Carlyle, “ Lord Raglan will rise quite 
quietly at the last trump, and remain entirely composed during 
the whole day, and show the most perfect civility to both 
arties”. His form throughout life was as perfect as Lord 
nsdowne’s style of addressing the House of Lords. And 
that is a good story about the peppery Stratford and the attaché. 
“ Damn your eyes !” said Stratford. “ Damn your Excellency’s 
eyes !” was the prompt reply in respectful tones. Of course 
dismissal and equally of course reconciliation ensued. “ My 
dear Hay” ; said the chief to his attaché, in shaking hands 
with him after this little breeze, “this will never do : what a 
devil of a temper you have!”. Did not Kinglake declare 
that to read the newspapers was to destroy the intellect? We 
do not see this related in Mr. Tuckwell’s volume. 


“ Five Stuart Princesses.” Edited by Robert S. Rait. London: 
Constable. 1902. 12s. 6d. 

This series of suggestive sketches deals with Margaret of 
Scotland, Elizabeth of Bohemia, Mary of Orange, Henrietta of 
Orleans and Sophia of Hanover. We have read with no slight 
interest in particular the sketch of Mary of Orange. Mr. 
Rait thinks that in the character of William III. we might 
perhaps trace qualities inherited from his Stuart mother as well 
as from his Dutch father. It is a novel suggestion, well worth 
consideration. The common, or shall we say commonplace 
view of William, which we shall assuredly get from Macaulay, 
is that of a typical Dutch statesman. Yet, says Mr. Rait, 
“the sunshine of friendship blooming beneath the cold reserve 
into a vigorous goodwill, the patience that waited to pluck the 
fruit till it was fully ripe, the incapacity to understand the 
meaning of patriotism, the tendency to look upon a nation 
rather as an instrument than as an agent—these things are 
characteristic rather of the Princess Royal than of her 
husband ”. 


“ History of the Conquest of Peru.” By William H. Prescott. 
Edited by John Foster Kirk. 2 vols. London: Bell. 
1902. 35. 6d. each. 

We welcome this reprint. Prescott’s “ Mexico” and “ Peru” 
cannot be read too much. Both histories are so romantic that 
they can hardly fail to repay production as popular books ; 
and as such they should be of effect as an antidote to chea 
trash. They should also tend to a juster estimate of Spanish 
greatness. 


“ Diaries of the Emperor Frederick.” Edited by Margarethe 
v. Poschinger. Translated into English by Frances A, 
Welby. London: Chapman and Hall. 1902. 12s. net. 

This is an English translation of the German original which 
we reviewed a few weeks ago. The translation is adequate 
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and English readers may find a good deal to interest them in 
this volume especially in those Dmg of the diary relating to 
the Franco-Prussian war and the founding of the German 
Empire. 

“The Country.” March, 1902 (London: Dent). This is 


the first number of a new periodical which is designed to | 


“serve as a permanent record—literary and photographic— 
of the English flora and fauna, of English agriculture and 
horticulture and of the habits homes and industries of the 
people of rural England.” It contain many photographs, 
though we miss the pictures of tempting country houses for sale 
or to let which are an alluring feature of various other publica- 
tions bearing on country life. We suppose it is no use kicking 
against the camera and the snapshot methods of illustration : 
these are everywhere. But ah for the work of a Bewick ora 
Birket Foster! Now /hey could illustrate. And there were 
others too of about Bewick’s time whose work is a joy to look 
upon to this day. Exquisite, for instance, are some of the 
woodcuts to be found in editions of Bloomfield which you may 
pick up on many a London bookstall for a few pence. 


“Who’s Who in America, 1901-2” (London: S. Low. 
Chicago : Marquis. $2.75) isan adaptation of a familiar British 
enterprise. The bulk of the volume is proportionate no doubt 
to the size and population of the United States, and is not 
intended to suggest that every other man’s record in the 
Republic is of sufficient importance to demand inclusion in a 
work of reference. “America”, we note in view of the title 
given to the book, covers only the United States: that is 
modest to say the least. Weare glad to learn from the preface 
that the editor conscientiously resisted all attempts made by 
self-advertisers, “many and strenuous” as they were, to buy 
their way into the volume. 


“ Handy Book on Joint Stock Companies” (London : Jordan. 
1902. 5s. net.) is the twenty-fourth‘edition of Messrs. Gore- 
Browne and William Jordan’s well-known manual on the 
formation, management and winding up of joint-stock com- 
panies. The cases tried under the Act of 1900 have been few, 
but they have sufficed to enable the authors to add some notes 
on their working and effect. The book seems to contain 
information on almost any point which might arise in the 
conduct of a joint-stock company. 


Burdett’s “Hospitals and Charities, 1902” (The Scientific 
Press, Limited) is “the year-book of philanthropy and the 
hospital annual”. Its utility has already been amply proved. 
It is a valuable guide for all who are in the fortunate position 
of being able to dispense charity, and Sir Henry Burdett, in 
its compilation, should be sure of ready assistance at the 
hands of the controllers of institutions dependent upon public 
subscriptions, but in some cases his work has been increased 
by the unwillingness of officers to afford necessary information. 


THE MARCH REVIEWS. 


The March reviews contain a quite remarkable consensus of 
opinion in favour of a revision of our present fiscal system. Nor 
are the writers wholly of the school which for years past has urged 
that the time has arrived when the free trade of Great Britain 
should be abandoned and free trade within the Empire take its 

lace. A most convincing plea for reconsideration is advanced 
in the “Fortnightly” by so excellent a student of economic 
history as Mr. J. B. Crozier. His view is that the question of 
free trade or protection should be looked at not in the interests 
of abstract political science but as a matter of immediate and 
urgent national necessity. He holds that when England 
adopted free trade the arguments in favour of the course she 
took were final and unanswerable, but the conditions have 
changed. America and Germany have made such strides in 
the last quarter of a century that Great Britain is on the brink 
of industrial defeat, and Mr. Crozier considers it wholly 
fallacious to imagine that what was right and proper at the time 
when we were holding our own is right and proper when we 
are being beaten. In the pages of the same review Mr. J. A. 
Hobson boldly predicts the approaching abandonment of free 
trade. He supports the idea of a Zollverein. “Free trade 
within the Empire taken as a part of a recasting of Imperial 
organisation is one of those blends of politics and economics 
which is so large and attractive as easily to turn the edge 
of discredited Free Trade criticism, if only the scheme can be 
forced into activity.” Not less striking than Mr. Crozier’s con- 
version is the appearance of two articles in the Radical 
“Contemporary ” both making for the destruction of free trade 
as it exists in Great Britain. “Ogniben” refuses to regard 
free trade as a national idol and its discussion as something 
verging on the irreligious and the treasonable. “ Free trade is 
not an end in national life. It is but a means, very useful 
one readily admits so long as it enables us to attain at 
a small cost a desirable object. But the moment it has 
ceased to» efficacious, or the cost becomes exorbitant, its 
justification gone.” He shows how we have been beaten by 
Protection in Germany and America, and adds: “ And still we 
firmly believe that the forces to which we owe this defeat will 
gradually and causelessly grow inoperative.” What free trade 
is costing Great Britain is shown by Mr. Walter F. Ford who 


explains how the balance of trade in favour of the United 
| States is leading to the absorption of securities by Americans 
| hitherto held by Britons. American investments in England 

he concludes are weighty evidence that “we are living on our 
, reserve of wealth”. That “our Imperial finance” is unsound 
and unscientific Sir Vincent Caillard proves in the “ National 
| Review” by a patient examination of the statistics of foreign 
| trade. Great Britain he urges must shake off the insularity 
| which at present renders free trade within the Empire imprac- 
| ticable. The figures he gives induce him to believe that only 
a “slight push” is necessary in the form of inter-imperial 
customs duties to save British trade. Why then is this 
“slight push” not given? Mr. Frederick Greenwood in 
the “Monthly” suggests the answer. It is a ques- 
tion of party. Mr. Greenwood’s object is to indicate 
the dilemma in which the Liberal Imperialists would find 
themselves, if they came into power, owing to the vast in- 
crease in national expenditure and the difficulty if not impos- 
sibility of adopting further direct taxation. England’s finance 
is “antiquated”, and only fear of the use to which any 
immediate and courageous attempt to return to indirect taxa- 
tion would be put for party purposes can explain the failure of the 
Government to go further than they have done. That Mr. 
Chamberlain—who is the subject of an excellent anonymous 
article in the “ National” and of a somewhat commonplace 
written-to-order appreciation by Mr. Henry Birchenough in the 
“ Nineteenth Century”—may be able to pave the way to the 
Imperial fiscal system, which is now advocated on all sides, 
seems to be the general hope, but the Colonial Secretary’s first 
suggestion of the possibility of a customs union created a stir 
which was a warning to tread warily if he would not play into 
the hands of the latter-day Cobdenites. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance is strenuously attacked by only 
one writer in the Reviews. Zeta in the “Fortnightly” in a 
vigorous and rhetorical paper denounces the diplomacy re- 
sponsible for the treaty as “demented”. The treaty is, he says, 
untimely, unnecessary and unequal, and so far from being a 
source of Imperial security is calculated to do the one 
thing which we should dread, namely, drive Russia into the 
arms of our arch-enemy Germany. “It works straight to- 
wards crystallising the Continent against us.” Zeta has 
no objection to Great Britain supporting Japan: all he 
does object to apparently is that our readiness to support 
her in any legitimate course should be proclaimed to the 
world in this way at this time. He stands almost alone in this 
view. Diplomaticus, also in the “ Fortnightly”, is assured that 
the alliance is a step in the right direction—“ it is a bold, 
original and unsentimental contribution to the reconstruction of 
the international status quo in accordance with the conditions 
of the new world struggle”. In “Blackwood” Mr. A. Michie 
approves of the alliance because he thinks Japan may supply the 
intelligent diplomacy in the Far East “in which the British 
establishments have been wofully deficient”. His review of 
events which have led up to the situation in which the treaty 
became a necessity will gratify the believers in Lord Rosebery’s 
foreign policy as little as an article on Lord Rosebery’s logic in 
particular and statesmanship in general which appears in the 
“Contemporary”. Lord Rosebery, Mr. Michie points out, 
might in 1894, instead of abstaining from taking part in the 
European intervention which robbed Japan of the fruits of 
victory, have secured conditions calculated to render the long 
train of subsequent intrigue, disaster and humiliation impos- 
sible. Lord Rosebery was not equal to the occasion, and his 
shortcomings not his merits as a diplomatist were therefore 
responsible for the alliance. That is not quite the view taken 
by those who claim that Lord Lansdowne has only completed 
what Lord Rosebery began. Mr. Alfred Stead in the “ Con- 
temporary ” says that Japan secured the treaty by an appeal to 
the anti-Russian prejudices of the British Foreign Office, but 
Mr. H. N. G. Bushby in the “ Nineteenth Century ” rejects the 
idea that it is aimed at any particular Power. “It is not a threat 
but rather a joint delimitation of diplomatic boundaries.” Of the 
same opinion are “A. B. C. Etc” in the “ National”: “the 
alliance with Japan, so far from hindering reasonable relations 
with Russia, may rather promote and further them”, but then 
“ A. B. C. Etc’s” point of view is coloured by the belief that 
Russia and Great Britain ought to enter into a compact which 
will clip the wings of Germany. The editor of the “ Monthly ” 
does not fear the German bogey. He thinks German states- 
men are more concerned with the impending struggle, which 
| she foresees, “‘ between Slav and Teuton than of building castles 
in the air about world empires founded on the ruins of the 
commerce and colonies of Great Britain”. He disapproves of 
' any alliance with either Germany or Russia but thinks the 
' condition of things in the Far East fully justified the Govern- 
| ment in making a departure from a policy of isolation. The 
| material resources of Japan will be of great importance in any 
| Far Eastern conflict, and as for the moral resources, the 
“Monthly” considers that Japan is more to be trusted than 
many of her elders in the family of so-called world Powers. 
“Her ministers are far too wise to endanger her diplomatic 
character by careless or improper conduct in her first alliance 
with a European Power.” 

Mr. Clinton Dawkins makes an opportune suggestion in the 
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“Nineteenth Century” for the creation of a pan-Britannic 
Militia. By means of the compulsory military training of every 
able-bodied man in the King’s dominions—a scheme to which 
the colonies would not object—‘“ we might have the whole 
Empire full of trained men, understanding each other’s training 
and methods, and ready to fuse together”. If compulsory 
training is regarded as an interference with the liberty of the 
subject, Mr. Dawkins replies that it is no more a violation of 
that cherished principle than is the compulsion to pay rates and 
taxes. Army Reform is also the subject of an article in 
“ Blackwood” urging that if we would secure the best material 
we must pay for it. Surely the best way to secure the best 


material is to make the manhood of the nation available for | 


service. One effect of our unreadiness has been the remount 


business. Colonel St. Quintin in the “ Empire Review” writing | 


on the Imperial Yeomanry remounts, asks how mistakes and 
errors of judgment could be avoided “ when the cry was troops 


at once, equipment at once, horses at once, commissariat at | 


once, transport at once, all in unprecedented numbers and 
everyone working at high pressure” ? How, in other words, can 
the penalty of a long period of neglect be escaped in the hour 
of crisis? In the same number of the “ Empire Revie w ” the 
Hon. David Mills attacks the pretensions of the United States 
as developed under the new interpretation which they seek to 
give to the Monroe doctrine. Mr. W. B. Duffield in the “ New 
Liberal Review” writes to the same effect and warns the United 
States that no attempt to secure control of South America in 
the name of Monroe will be tolerated by Europe or approved 
by the South American Republics themselves. What the 
United States are doing to-day is to cry “hands off” to Europe 
in the Western Hemisphere whilst themselves laying hands on 
in the Eastern. The claim is preposterous. 

Among the miscellaneous articles in the reviews and maga- 
zines is one by the Hon. Claude Hay on the housing problem 
with which we propose to deal at length later. In “ Black- 


wood” Mr. Hugh Clifford in a delightful bit of wayside history | 


tells the romance of a Scots family. 


In the “ Nineteenth” | in intrigues and escapades abroad. Monseigneur is the maddest 


Sir Robert Anderson has a most interesting and important | 


article on “The Treatment of. Untried Prisoners,” and Mr. | 


W. S. Lilly reviews some “ fascinating and far-reaching specula- 
tions” concerning ghost stories. In the “ Fortnightly” Mr. 


G. H. Powell throws out some useful hints as to the care of | 


books. In the “National” Captain A. T. Mahan writes on 
“The Military Rule of Obedience”. 
critics is doubtless good business for the “ Pall Mall Magazine” 


in which it appears, but that is the only utility of her paper. 214 vulgarity 


Her theory affords a writer in “ Macmillan’s” the opportunity 
for a skit, which takes the form of an inquiry as to “Who 
Wrote ‘ Paradise Lost’”? Lady Grove in the “ Cornhill” on 
“Social Solecisms” is rather trivial, though not unamusing. 
A capital little essay by Mrs. Tremayne on the French- 
Canadian peasant appears in “ Crampton’s Magazine”. 

The “Architectural Review” for March, besides articles of 
specially architectural interest, contains reproductions of the 
vigorous paintings designed by C. W. Furse for the Town Hall 
at Liverpool, and an illustrated account by its discoverer, Mr. 
Strong, of the ancient and possibly English tapestry that has 
been pieced together from the fragments at Hardwicke Hall, 
and is now to be seen at the Kensington Museum. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
La Chronique de France: 1901. Publié sous la direction de 
Pierre de Coubertin. Paris. 1902. 

Impossible were it to chronicle and criticise the most signifi- 
cant political and social movements that took place in France 
last year in the ridiculously short compass of 262 pages: yet 
that is what M. Pierre de Coubertin and his anonymous col- 
laborators have sought toaccomplish in the present volume. The 
table of contents is ambitious—from it we learn that the Asso- 
ciations Bill, the “ Military Problem”, and the French Colonial 
System are to be examined: while another is to review the 
position of France in Europe, and a third the progress in 
industry and science. Each feature demands a book to itself, 
and the attention of a specialist. But M. de Coubertin and his 
collaborators do not appear to have considered carefully their 
subjects, so that the result is a series of empty, colourless 
chapters that neither instruct nor enlighten. The book, 
in fact, has no raison d’étre. Innumerable pamphlets 
and volumes—more or less satisfactory—on the French 
army and navy, the French colonies, and, more re- 
cently, on the Associations Bill, have appeared during the 
last twelvemonth ; and it is surely idle for anyone without 
infinite power of discrimination to attempt a résumé of a year’s 
books in thirty pages. This chapter is conspicuously incom- 

lete. Among the novels the place of honour is given to M. 
ené Bazin’s “ Les Oberlés ”—most maudlin and melodramatic 
of stories—while that masterpiece by the Marguerittes, “ Les 
Braves Gens”, M. de Ferriéres’ “Une Ame Obscure”, M. 


‘Paul Bourget’s “Un Homme d’Affaires”, and other remark- 


able books we might mention are entirely ignored. A passage 
in the chapter on “France in Europe” reminds us—humoro.sly 
—of the Sovereign’s usual assurance on the opening of Parlia- 
ment that “ My relations with the Powers continue to be 


Mrs. Gallup’s reply to her | 


{ 
| 


friendly”. In truth, M. de Coubertin and his collaborators 
are not without condescension and conceit ; but we are glad 
to say that they nevertheless appreciate the advantages 
that must accrue from a cordial understanding between 
England and France. Mr. Chamberlain is “more hated 
and more despised abroad than ever”. But our authors 
refer with evident satisfaction to the words pronounced 
by the Prince of Wales at the Guildhall banquet—* the great 
and friendly nation across the Channel”—and pay a graceful 
tribute to the memory of Queen Victoria. ‘“ C’est”, they write 
with real feeling, “la disposition de la grande et noble 
souveraine qui a provoqué entre la France et l’Angleterre ie 
rétablissement des relations normales : dernier service rendu a 
la cause de la civilisation par cette femme inoubliable en qui la 
France a reconnu, d l’heure supréme, une amie loyale et fiddle, 
et devant le cercueil de laquelle elle s’est inclinée avec un 
respect ému”. Here and there, come facts and figures. We 
learn, for instance, that the discussion in the Palais Bourbon on 
the Associations Bill occupied twenty-seven sittings, and 129 
hours. Two hundred and fifty speeches were delivered. At 
first the tone of the debate was “heated”, but later it became 
“elevated”. Had M. de Coubertin and his collaborators con- 
fined themselves to statistics and bare information, their book 
would at least have been valuable as a work of reference. 


Le Crépuscule des Dieux. Par Elémir Bourges. Stock. Igor. 
3f. 50c. 

In bringing the Duke of Blankenbourg to Paris in 1866— 
after the duchy had been occupied by the Prussians—the 
inferior novelist would have given his Serene Highness a guide 
and straight away proceeded to record their adventures in the 
most scandalous haunts of the city. The inferior novelist loves 
the distinguished foreigner : loves him because he may portray 
him with impunity as immoral, extravagant, and cynical, and 
playfully insinuate that at home the distinguished one is 
proper and respected, and that his subjects or his relations 
would go pale with horror could they only see him participating 


of his set. Not a Parisian can compare in wickedness with 
Monseigneur. The oldest roué on the Boulevards marvels at 
Monseigneur. And so on, ad libitum. But M. Elémir 
Sourges—while frankly revealing the pettiness and depravity 
of Charles d’Este, ex-Duke of Blankenbourg, his sons and his 
retinue—at no time follows in the wake of the inferior novelist. 
Perhaps he has chosen “Les Rois en Exil” as his model ; 
certain is it that he has taken every care to avoid sensationalism 
Moreover, Charles d’Este is a thoroughly con- 
vincing character: his meannesses and superstitions are 
disclosed with consummate skill, his absurd vanity is another 
defect admirably portrayed ; we have, in fact, a perfect portrait 
of an irascible, a disappointed, and a shameless old gentleman 
who seeks to recover some of his lost power by surrounding 
himself with a number of seemingly devoted men and women, 
and hopes by driving in conspicuous carriages and decking 
himself with orders in broad daylight and dining in 
restaurants with gems in his clothes as well as orders, 
to impress and astonish Paris as he impressed and 
astonished Blankenbourg. Paris, however, is amused ; 
but Charles d’Este is too vain and too blind to realise 
that he is ridiculed by the multitude and deceived by 
his most intimate companions. Capital creations are the 
Comte d’Oels, the chamberlain; Smithson, the American 
courier, and Arcangeli, the Italian valet, who suéceeds in his 
dark scheme of forcing the duke’s elder son into a marriage 
with his sister. In spite of his depravity, we cannot help 
sympathising with Charles d’Este at times. He experiences mis- 
fortune after misfortune. Otto, his youngest and favourite son, 
conducts himself so disgracefully that Napoleon III. sends for 
the duke and quietly but firmly insists that the young man must 
travel “ for change of air”. But Otto goes from bad to worse : 
finally attempts to murder his father—and a few days later another 
son is publicly disgraced for cheating at cards, and, in order to 
escape arrest, flies the country. A third son and a daughter 
die ; a second daughter enters a convent, each favourite is un- 
faithful. And all these tragedies M. Elémir Bourges introduces 
in masterly fashion, without once descending to melodrama. 
Apart from other merits, M. Bourges has a fine sense of 
construction and style. At no time does his tale “ drag”; 
and if we cannot recommend it for “family” reading, we may 
safely say that it will appeal to all those who do not object to 
a painful book so long as it discloses sincerity and power. 

Ma Cousine Nicole, Par Mathilde Alanic. Paris :; Flammarion. 

1902. 3f. 50c. 

The note of this story may be guessed on the first page when 
Nicole, after hearing the cock crow, cries, “ Enfin, voild aujour- 
d’hui”, rises, and runs to the window to “say good morning to 
the sun”. A most innocent and moral story, in fact ; as moral 
as its predecessor, “Le Maitre du Moulin Blanc”, which 
had to do with a fine, self-sacrificing young fellow who 
left his beloved army in order to look after his 
father’s decrepit old mill. Nicole, in her own way, is just 
as unselfish; and she bears up bravely in bad times, 
and can always smile when a smile is enough to cheer an 

(Continued on page 308.) 
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The distinctive Advantages offered by the Mutuat Lire may be inferred from 
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£62,765,000 Sterling has been paid to Living Policyholders, 


All Policies now issued by the Mutua Lire embody conditions of guaranteed 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 
INSURANCE FREE OF FURTHER CHARCE ; 
LOANS; LIBERAL CASH SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS EXCEED 266,500,000. 


Heap OrFice FoR THE KINGDOM: 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.Cc. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Accumulated Funds, £11,800,000. 

Sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became claims by 
death during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed 
the non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, 
equal to an Addition of considerably over 50 per cent. to 
the Original Assurances. 

LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803. 1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 Chan- 
cery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


FOUNDED 1823. 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company. 
THE OLDEST SCOTTISH ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, transacting Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity 
Business alone—without Fire, Marine, or other risks—which affords 
the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital (£500,000), 
besides a large ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND, 


£3,650,000. 


WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Division of Profits as at 31st December, 1902. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. EARLY BONUSES. 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.IL.A. 
Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
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EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY. 
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THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
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B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


The Liverpool & London & Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 
Invested Funds - - £9,802,414. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
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ATLAS ASSURANGE CO., Limien. 


FIRE. (Esrasuisuep 1808.) LIFE. 
CAPITAL £1,200,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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showed INCREASED PROFITS, INCREASED INCOME, 
INCREASED FUNDS, REDUCED EXPENSE RATE. 
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ROY AL company. 
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‘North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
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£2,950,899 
£9,885,403 
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The Businesses of the LANCASHIRE Insurance Company and the KENT 
Fire and Life Offices are now merged in the Royal. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
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CHARLES ALCOCK, Manager. F. J. KINGSLEY, Sub-Manager. 
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aching heart, and a touch of her hand would soothe the hottest 
brow, and ——. . But enough: Nicole is all that is good from 
the moment that she says good-morning to the sun to the 
moment that she places her hand in the hand of the admirable 
Rémy, saying, “ Quand tu voudras”. As for Madame Mathilde’s 
style—well, it can only be termed “breezy”. She affects 
ejaculations, and revels in exclamation marks. ‘O, ce nez!” 
she says of Nicole’s nose ; and yet, so far as we can gather, 
there is nothing amazing about that feature. Of course Nicole 
has a pet name: Niquette. And we have forgotten to say that 
when she salutes the sun, she laughs at the sky. And we ought 
perhaps to add that she wishes she were a boy. And now no 
one in the universe could persuade us to say another word 
about Nicole. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 mars. 3f. 

M. Bourget’s story “L’Etape” pursues its graceful but 
somewhat melancholy course and we have a new instalment of 
M. Hanotaux’s brilliant studies on Richelieu and his times. 
Englishmen will naturally turn with some interest to M. 
Grosclaude’s essay on the proposed economic arrangements 
between France and her colonies. He is certainly right in 
advancing on behalf of the leaders of the new colonial school 
in France a greater claim to the national gratitude than they 
are credited with either at home or abroad. He advocates 
greater freedom for colonial trade with the development of a 
sort of Zollverein in the near future, but the reluctance of all 
Frenchmen to injure in any way home productions for the sake 
of the colonies is very prominent. Mlle. Lucie Faure 
shows her wide reading and a certain power of writing ina 
somewhat discursive essay on that inexhaustible subject “ The 
Divine Comedy” but she throws no new light on it for Dante 
students. M. Bellessort gives us a further instalment of his 
studies of the new Japan, no papers on this subject have 
appeared in our own language approaching his in brilliancy of 
style or keenness of observation. 

Revue de Paris. iImars. 2f. 50c. 

M. Fernand Gregh has a critical article on Victor Hugo’s 
poetry in the current number of this excellent review, and 
states that in his opinion he was before all things a poet. This 
point of view has been upheld a hundred times before ; but M. 
Gregh nevertheless manages to be original and interesting. 
M. Anatole France concludes his masterly series of papers on 
the Siege of Orleans, and pays a last reverent tribute to the 
memory of “la Pucelle”. We wish that Miss Hannah Lynch’s 
novel—* Trés Véridique Histoire d’une Petite Fille” —also 
came to a close in the present number. It is very dull. 


Mercure de France. Mars. 2f. 25c. 

Quite impossible were it to enumerate the many regular 
features of this publication of 300 pages. Ina sense, it is the 
most eminently critical review in France; and apart from 
papers on all the arts, it contains many an interesting “foreign ” 
letter. M. Henry D. Davray’s notes on London books are 
thoughtful and to the point. He has, by the way, translated 
**An Englishwoman’s Love Letters”—which is attacked on 
another page by. that redoubtable critic, “ Rachilde”. “Un 
Coco de Génie” is a capital serial. 


The following books will be noticed later on: “ Vain Amour” 
(Calmann Lévy); “Terres Maudites” (Calmann Lévy) ; “La 
Chesnarditre” (Calmann Lévy); “Le Maréchal Ney” 
(Calmann Lévy) ; “ Le Roman de Léonard de Vinci ” (Calmann 
Lévy) ; “ Derni¢re Gerbe” (Calmann Lévy) ; “Les Derniers 
Jours de Pékin” (Calmann Lévy) ; “ Qui m’aime me suive” 
(Plon) ; “La Mamselka” (Plon) ; “‘ Le Maréchal Canrobert ” 
(Plon) ; “ La Vie Artistique de ? Humanité ” (Schleicher Fréres). 


For This Week's Books see page 310. 
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18, 20, and 22, 
Wigmore St., 
LONDON, W. 
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ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
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bove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
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Managers {ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, Londcn. 
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P. & re) COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
« SERVICES. 
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& O. 


MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY,’ KURRACHEE, 
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Rats and Mice. 


If a tablet of VINOLIA SOAP be put ina 
cage of hungry rats and mice they will eat 


it, because it is made from edible fats and is 
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SELECTED STRAINS 


| OF FINEST 
| AND JESTED GROWTH 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE contains a Select List of the best Vegetables and the 
most beautiful Flowers for Garden and Greenhouse. It is full of Practical 
Hints, and will be found invaluable to Gard A and Exhibitors. 
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BARR & SONS, 11, 12 & 13 King St., Covent Garden, London. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 27th, 

28th, and 29th. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least cf value ranging 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP 
of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examina- 
tions ; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE 


' SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Officers of the Navy or 


| Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. 


Senior Candidates must 
be uncer 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May rst.—Apply to the Bursar, 
the College, Cheltenham. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Entrance Examination 
for Scholarships, JUNE 1oth, 11th and 12th, 1902.—Apply to the Rev. 
C. C. Tancock, D.D., Head Master. 


A MORALITY PLAY—EVERYMAN. 


MR. BEN GREET begs to announce that he has arranged with the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society to give SIX MATINEES at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 
Langham Place, commencing on MONDAY, March 17th. Prices, 5s., 3s., and 2s. 
Box Office opens Monday next. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
LAST FIVE WEEKS. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at >. 
CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
LY RIC TH EAT RE By Me Davis. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. MATINEES every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 


DAY at 2.30. Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON and Miss GERTRUDE ELLIOTT 
in MICE AND MEN by Madeleine Lucette Ryley. Box Office 10 to 10. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. Sole Manager............... Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


By arrangement with Mr. Geo. B. McLellan, Mr. KIRKE LA SHELLE’S 
COMPANY in ARIZONA. Preceded at 2 and 8 by A FRIEND IN NEED. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
FANTASTIC BALLET, “ OLD CHINA” and “LES PAPILLONS,” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON 2@t 3.30. 
ewman’s Queen’s Hall Orchestra. . 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
38. to 6d. Adinission Free. 


MR. ROBERT NEWMAN’S 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 
TO-DA 


- 
NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA of 110. 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
QUEEN'S HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s. (reserved) ; 2s. 6d., 1s. (unreserved). 


Proprietors, Messrs. A. and S. Gatti. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Benevotent SOGIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the dist: rafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Chairman, 
Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G. ; 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esv.., 
Suffolk St., Pall Mali East, London, S.W. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


Th o tion of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. Com- 
confidential when letters are marked “ Private. 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 


WASTE-PAPER BASKET. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
150 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


HE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
and all intormation free cares. Replies 
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A NEW STORY OF COLONIAL ADVENTURE. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
Crown 8vo. 653. 


Gentleman Garnet: 


A Tale of Old Tasmania. 


By HARRY B. VOGEL, 
AUTHOR OF “A MAORI MAID,” “MY DEAR SIR,” &c. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “‘ LYRE AND LANCET.” 
On March 12. With 24 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Lyre and Lancet. 
By F. ANSTEY, 
AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA,” “THE BRASS BOTTLE,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 
On March 12. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Nora Lester: 


A Story of the South African War. 


By ANNA HOWARTH, 
AUTHOR OF “JAN: AN AFRIKANDER,” “SWORD AND ASSEGAI,” 
“KATRINA: A TALE OF THE KAROO,” &. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS BIRRELL. 
On April 8. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Nicholas Holbrook. 


By OLIVE BIRRELL, 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE IN A MIST,” “ THE AMBITION OF JUDITH,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


CHURCH of ENGLAND 


Demy 8vo. paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 


The Twentieth Issue of this important Work presents an authorised and com- 
prehensive record of the condition and work of the Church of England, and of all 
Churches in communion with her throughout the world. 

The Volume has a special interest and value, as it gives a complete statistical 
review of the present position and work of the Church in England and Wales, 
compiled from the Returns furnished by the Parochial Clergy, under the new 
system recommended by the Convocations of Canterbury and York. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
London : Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Brighton : 129 North Street. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A NEW EDITION WITH EIGHT PHOTOGRAVURES. 


RONALD AND I. 


BY ALFRED PRETOR, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 
Spectator.—‘* More than cleverness.” 
Literature.—‘* Knowledge and humour and tenderness.” 
Cambridge Review.—** Unequalled power for delicate delineation.” 
_ Birkenhead News.—* Literature, and that of the very best.” 
Literary World.—* Very beautiful photographic illustrations.” 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL & CO. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Ellen Terry and her Sisters (T. Edgar Pemberton). Pearson. 16s. 


FICTION. 


Qui m’aime me suive (Par Henriette Bezangon). Paris: Librairie 


Ma Cousine Nicole (Par Mathilde Alanic). Paris: Flammarion, 


f. 50. ; 
The "Cotatens of a Match-making Mother (Lillias Campbell 
Davidson). Unwin. 2s. 
Scarlet and Hyssop (E. F. Benson). Heinemann. _ 6s. 
Captain Jinks, Hero (Ernest Crosby). Funk and Wagnalls. 
‘« Young April ” (Egerton Castle). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 
The Last Infirmity (Thomas A. Lewis) ; A Dream of Freedom (Hume 
Nisbet) ; The Missionary (George Griffith). White. 6s. each. 
The Star Sapphire (Mabel Collins). Treherne. 2s. 6d. 
HISTORY. 
The World’s History (Edited by Dr. H. F. Helmolt. Vol. IV.). 
Heinemann. 155. net. ‘ 
The Beginning of South African History (George M‘Call Theal). 
Unwin. 16s. 
The English Chronicle Play (Felix E. Schelling). New York: The 
Macmillan Co. ; London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
Law. 

Labour Legislation, Labour Movements, and Labour Leaders (George 
Howell). Unwin. tos. 6d. 
The Solicitor’s Clerk (Part II. Charles Jones. Third edition). 

Wilson. 2s. 6d. net. 
NATURAL HIsToRY. 
In a Minster Garden (Dean of Ely. Second edition). Stock. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Leibniz: Discourse on Metaphysics (Translated from the Originals 
by Dr. George R. Montgomery). Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co. 2s. 

Experimental Sociology (Frances A. Kellor). New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. ; London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

VERSE. 

God’s Scourge (Moreton Hall). Unwin. 35. 6d, net. 

Marlowe (Josephine Preston Peabody). Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 5s. net. 

A Masque of Shadows (Arthur E. J. Legge). Nutt 3s. 6a. net. 

Poems (Dan Campbell). Edinburgh : Morrison and Gibb. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1902 (Sir Henry Burdett). Scientific 
Press. 55. 

College Student, The, and his Problems (James H. Canfield). New 
York : The Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 45. 6d. 


net. 

Cookery, A la mode (Mrs. De Salis). Longmans. 5s. net. 

Fireside Fables (Edwin P. Barrow). Stock. Is. 6d. net. 

From Cradle to School (Mrs. Ada S. Ballin). Constable. 35. 6d. 

Miscellanies (Augustine Birrell. Second edition). Stock. 55. © 

Swiss Life in Town and Country (A. T. Story) Newnes. 35. 6d. 
net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MARCH :—Blackwood’s Magazine, 
2s. 6d.; National Review, 2s. 6¢.; Contemporary Review, 2s.. 6d.; 
Monthly Review, 2s. 6d.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3f.; Revue 
des Revues, 1fr.30 ; Sunday Magazine, 6d¢.; Crampton’s Maga- 
zine, 6d. ; English Illustrated Magazine, 6d. ; The House, 6d. ; 
Deutsche Rundschau; East and West; Mercure de France, 
2fr.25 ; Musical Times, 4d. ; New Liberal Review, Is. ; Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, 2s. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s 
One Year ... I10 4 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would te glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 


abroad :— 

PARIS The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 

Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

1) Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

«+»Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
BRUSSELS -Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN ... W. H. Kahl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
VIENNA... Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplats 
BUDA-PESTH ppert. 
Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE .«...+--Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBURG ......++ .--Schick’s Library. 

+The Anglo American Bookselling Depét. 

New Yorx 


ee .+. The International News ey 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Street. 
Toronto, CANADA «......The Toronto News Company, a2 Yonge Street. 

si egies The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonrREAL, Can. +.++The Montreal News Company. 386 St. James's Street. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BENJAMIN KIDD’S 
NEW BOOK, 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Times.—‘‘The book, which is striking and masterful, must take high rank in 
English speculative literature, and will for years give rise tocontroversies. It is 
singularly rich in original expressions coined by the author with reference to his 
own particular wants, yet certain to weld themselves in our literature.” 

Spectator (Second Notice).—‘‘ What is of more importance is the variety of 

ints touched, the novelty and breadth of the hypothesis and its application. It 
isno less than a new Philosophy of History...... All minor blemishes are of little 
importance compared with the dritt and sweep of the whole, which are irresistible. 
If the formulation halts, the general argument develops itself with great and 

owing force ; if here and there the writing is inadequate, the general eloquence 
is very marked, and kindles again and again into a glow of beauty and intensity.’ 


THE SCENERY OF ENCLAND AND THE CAUSES 


TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the Right Hon. Lord Avesury, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and Map. 8vo. 15s. net. 


County Gentleman.—“ Lord Avebury's wide range of knowledge and painstaking 
research have never been so clearly shown as in this delightful work, the most 
erudite of the many volumes that have come from his pen......The information is 
conveyed to the reader with all the old charm and fascination that made Sir John 
Lubbock’s many previous writings so welcome to his countrymen at all times.” 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 


SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 


By Mrs. M. G. Fawcetr. With Photogravure Portraits. Extra crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Spectator. —“ This life of one of the most highly gifted of the early champions of 
Colonial self-government and reform is a literary masterpiece. Whether in 
political contents or artistic form, it has hardly its equal in recent biography.” 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“YOUNG APRIL.” 


By ECERTON CASTLE. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY AT ALL LiBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A Ride in Morocco Among 
Believers and Traders. 


By FRANCES MACNAB, 
Author of “On Veldt and Farm,” &c. 
With Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


Cross-Bench Views of Current 
Church Questions. 


By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret's. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Daily News.—“ Abounds in apt quotations and audacious sallies of rhetoric.” 


FINLAND: Its Public and Private Economy. 
By N. C. FREDERIKSEN, formerly Professor of Political Economy in 
Copenhagen University. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Scotsman.—“ A mine of information, showing Finland to be a country with 
attainments and capacities of which many generally well-informed persons in this 
country have no conceptiun.” 


THE FIELD TRAINING OF A COMPANY 
OF INFANTRY. By Major H. J. CRAUFURD, late Grenadier Guards. 
Pott 8vo. with flexible clo:h cover, 2s. 6d. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
WITH RIMINGTON. By L. Marcu PuiLuipps, 
lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Pilot.—“ Full of true literary and human interest.” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


FOOD, and the PRINCIPLES of DIETETICS. 
By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D.Edin., M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician 
to the London Hospital. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Spectator.—* Our readers will find this most Ln. pe: book not only intensely 
interesting but amusing. A man of forty who reads it and goes his way unheeding 
deserves to be called something uncomplimentary.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0.’s List. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘TALES OF MY FATHER. 
By A. M. F. 


Author of “‘ Foreign Gourts and Foreign Homes,” and ‘‘ On the Banks of the Seine.” 


ConTEeNTS.—Princess Victoria—Kensington Palace—St. James’s—King William's 
Death—Queen Victoria's Accession—The Duke of Sussex—The Duke of Welling- 
ton—Berlin—Brussels—Old Friends— First Visit to the Prince of Wales—Queen 
Victoria—The Empress Frederick—The Emperor Napoleon I11.—Imperial France 
—The Monastery—The Vow—The Barricades—The Face at the Window—The 
Wicked Countess—Home—Warsaw—The Russian Soldier—R.1.P. 


With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


Edited by SIR SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 


With 5 Maps, 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 


OWENS COLLEGE HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 


Edited by T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of History in the Owens 
College, Victoria University, and JAMES TAIT, M.A., Assistant 
Lecturer in History. 

With 2 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


SELECTED ESSAYS. 
By RICHARD COPLEY CHRISTIE, M.A.Oxon., Hon. LL.D. 
Vict., Ex-Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester, 
Author of ‘‘ Etienne Dolet : the Martyr of the Renaissance,” &c. 
Edited with a Memoir by W. A. SHAW, Litt.D. 


on Mr. Christie's Collection of Books— 
Bibliography of Mr. Christie’s Writings—Biographical Dictionaries—The Forgeries 
of ¢he Abbé Fourmont—Clenardus, a Scholar and Traveller of the Renaissance— 
Pomponatius, a Sceptic of the Renaissance—Was Giordano Bruno really burned? 
—Vanini in England—The Scaligers—The Chronology of the Early Aldines—The 
Aldine Anchor—An Incunabulum of Brescia—The Marquis de Morante and his 
Library—Catalogues of the Library of the Ducde la Vallitre—The Bignon Family, 
a Dynasty of Librarians—Elzevir Bibliography—De Tribus Impostoribus—The 
Earliest Appearance in Print of the First Idyll cf Moschus—Le Chevalier d’£on 
(two articles)— Giordano Bruno— George Buchanan—The Venetian Printing Press— 
Sébastian Castellion, the First Preacher of Religious Liberty—The Relations of 
Church to State in respect of Ecclesiastical Law --A Charge delivered as Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Manchester—Minor Notes and Reviews. 


With Photogravure Portrait and 32 Illustrations from Photographs, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SEVENTY-ONE DAYS’ CAMPING 
IN MOROCCO. 


By LADY GROVE. 


[On Tuesday next. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM LUCIAN. 
By AUGUSTA M. C. DAVIDSON, M.A.Edin. 


ConTENTS.—The Sale of Philosophers—Concerning Paid Companions—Hermo- 
timus ; or, the Sects—The True History—Alexander ; or, the False Prophet—Zeus 
the Tragedian—The Orator’s Guide. 


With 24 Plates (16 in Colour), crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A LA MODE COOKERY: 


Up-to-date Recipes. 
By Mrs. DE SALIS, 
Author of “Entrées & la Mode,” &c. 


VOLUME FOR 1902. 
THE 


ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 
AND DIGEST: 


Being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for the Metropolis, together 
with a Digest of Information respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other 
Means for the Prevention and Relief of Distress and the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor, and an elaborate Index. 

With an Introduction by C. S. LOCH, Secretary to the Council of the Charity 
Organization Society, London. 
8vo. 4s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 
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HENRY J. DRANE, 


PUBLISHER, 


House, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, 
FLEET STREET. 


MR. HENRY J. DRANE has recently published the follow- 
ing Books which can be had at all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and 


Libraries :— 


MISS MARIE CORELLI. By Kent Carr. An 
Edition-de-luxe, printed on crown 8vo. superior antique wove 
paper, to range in size with the Works of this Popular Writer. 
Illustrated with large specially-taken pictures. Price 5s. net. 
Edition limited to 500 copies—each copy being numbered. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EMERGENCY. 
By Mrs. G. S. REANEY. Price 6s. 


*‘ The whole book is admirably written, and is, indeed, one of the 
we have come across for a very long time.” —TZhe Rock. 


ARDNARIGH. By Me Gray. Price 6s. 


BORREL’S BOG. By F. Hainswortn. Price 
3s. 6d. 

SHROUDED IN MYSTERY. By The Misses 
STREDDAR. Price 3s. 6d. 


MY OWN DEATH. By “Livzo.” Price 6s. 
THE DROPPING OF AN H. The Story of a 


Family Complication. By the Author of ‘* Rosamond’s Story.” 
Price 6s. 


COWPER AND MARY UNWIN. By Caxotixe 
GEAREY. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 
A charming narrative of the Love Story of the great Poet. 


JOHN TOWNLEY: A TALE FOR THE 
TIMES. By R. THYNNE. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 


Everyone interested in the Home Rule Question should read this 
book. 


** There is much matter of deep interest in the book.” —Scofsman. 
A book worth reading.” — Outlook. 


LORD CULMORE’S ERROR. A Novel. By 


MARY ALBERT. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 


HORACE MORRELL. By Ceci: Hasetwoop. 
Dedicated by special permission to Lady Wimborne. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. Price 6s. 


CASH IS KING. A Novel. By Arrowneap. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 


REAL LIFE. A Novel. By C. S. Marsnatt. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 


POEMS OF LIFE. By Evita Wueeter Witcox. 


Price Is. (dA companion volume to ** Poems of Passion.”) 


A YEAR WITH NATURE. By W. Percivat WesteLL, Author of ‘‘ A Handbook of British Breeding 
Birds,” &c. Tllustrated with Photographs from Nature and Still Life, by J. T. Newman, G. Watmough Webster, H. Stone, and from 


Drawings by the Author. Over 170 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 


The Bijou Biographies. — 
NEW VOLUME. Published Immediately. 
No. 9. Lord Kelvin. By J. Munro. Double Volume. 


Price Is. 


No. 1. The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. By 
ARTHUR WALLACE. Price 6d. 


The Sunday Sun commends it * to the Anglophobe at home and 
abroad.’ 


No. 2. Lord Kitchener. By W. Francis AITKEN. 
Price 6d. 
** A bright, lively book,” says Z/oya’s. 


No. 3. Lord Roberts. By Ernest Russet. Price 6d. 


| 
‘* Deserves to be called brilliant,” according to the Glasgow Daily | 


Mail. 
No. 4. Mr. John Burns, M.P. By G. H. Knorr. | 


Price 6d. 
** By no means the least interesting of the Bijou Biographies.” 
Lioyd's. 


No. 5. Lord Salisbury. By Epwarp Satmon. Price 6d. 
No. 6. Dr. W. G. Grace. By Acton Wve. Price 6d. — 
No. 7. His Majesty King Edward Viith. By Harry | 


Wuates. Double Volume. Price Is. } 


Cloth extra, gilt. 320 pp. Price 1os. 6d. 


The New ABC Handbooks. 
(*AS EASY AS ABC.”) 


PRICE ONE SHILLING PER VOLUME. 


A new series of small, attractively printed and bound volumes which will go im 
the pocket. Written by Sfeciadists, they will be found to contain all worth knowing 
about the different subjects upon which they treat, and yet so clearly and plainly 
written that all who read will understand. 


The ABC of Bridge. By E. A. Tennant. Descrip- 
tion and Rules of the Game. How to Score. Howto Play. What to Lead, 
&e., &e. 

“We have not met a better guide."—Saturday Keview. 


The ABC of Photography. By E. J. Wat, F.R.P.S. 


Containing instructions for making your own appliances, and simple practica} 
directions for every branch of Photographic work. Illustrated and up to date. 


The ABC of Palmistry; or, Character and Fortune 
Revealed by the Reading of the Hand. By a well-known Palmist. With 
12 full-page illustrations. 


The ABC of Physiognomy; or, How to Tell your 
Neighbour's Character by Reading His or Her Face. By Paut Betio. With 
six full-page illustrations. 


The ABC of Craphology. A Dictionary of Hand- 


writing and Character. By WENTWORTH BENNETT. With 170 illustrations. 


The ABC of Dancing. A Book of useful informa- 


tion and genuine Hints for Dancers and Learners. By Epwarp Scorr. 


_ The ABC of Table Tennis. By C.G. Eames. De- 


No. 8. Miss Marie Corelli. By Kent Carr. Doubie— 


Volume. Price 1s. 


scription and Rules of the Game. And contains many valuable Practical 
Hints. 


All the above Books may be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be sent direct from the Publisher 
on receipt of published price. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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If not, now is your chance to secure the most up-to-date 
on the easiest terms. 


Long ago thee POPULAR ENCYCLOPAEDIA established its claim to be con- 
sidered the best of reference books at the command of modest purses. With the New Century, 
Dr. CHARLES ANNANDALE began the revision of the work, and it ts now in process 
of being brought up to date, so that its information will be as recent as time and machinery 
will permit. The task ts Herculean, and can only be accomplished satisfactorily with the 
assistance of an army of specialists in the various departments of knowledge. When complete 
the work will be :-— 

A Universal Gazetteer, giving accounts of the natural and political divisions, countries, cities, rivers, 
lakes, &c., throughout the world, with details of position, climate, local history, local industries, 
census returns of population, and the like. 

An Atlas of the World, being accompanied by a series of clearly engraved maps, based on the most 
recent researches, quite ample to meet all ordinary requirements of geographical reference. 

A Universal History, in which is to be found full general accounts of the countries of the world, with 
important events and details treated at length under specific headings. 

A Biographical Dictionary—the lives of important historic characters, statesmen, lawyers, literary men, 
scientists, inventors, engineers, artists, musicians, theologians, &c., being narrated. 

A Commercial Dictionary in respect of its exposition of economic principles, its full treatment of the 
practical details of the chief industries, and its indications of the leading imports and exports of the 
various countries and important commercial towns. 

A Dictionary of Political Theories and Facts, indicating the economic basis of politics, and describing 
the government of the various countries. 

A Dictionary of the Sciences, treating of natural history, botany, geology, astronomy, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, ethnology, &c. ; 

A Dictionary of Philosophy, each general system having its broad treatment, each important detail its 
special article. 

A Dictionary of Theology and Religion, indicating points of debate in doctrine, of ecclesiastical history 
and ecclesiastical affairs, religious ceremonial, &c. 

A Dictionary of the Fine Arts—Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Engraving, Etching, Music—explain- 
ing the technical terms, theories, and processes, and giving a historic and biographical record of the 
various branches of the Arts. 

A Dictionary of the Practical Arts and Handicrafts—giving valuable information with respect to 
Engineering, Metal, Wood, Stone, and Leather working, Spinning, Weaving, Printing, Brewing, 
Carpentry, Mining, Agriculture, and the like. 

In a word, the New Popular Encyclopedia is a Dictionary of General Information. 


Among the contributors and revisers ave Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, Mr. A. H. Keane, Major 
B. F. S. Baden-Powell, Sir Wm. C. Roberts-Austen, Prof. G. G. Henderson, Lieut.-Col. 
G. T. Kelaart, Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, Mr. R. S. Rait, Mr. H. Holman, Mr. John 
Southard, Mr. D. A. Stevenson, Mr. Oscar Browning, Prof. R. P. Wright, Prof. Magnus 
Maclean, Prof. J. C. Ewart, Prof. ]. Arthur Thomson, Prof. Edward Dowden, Mr. C. Rous- 
Martin, and a host of others. 

The New £dition will consist of 14 Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth and leather 
backs, the price being £8 15s. Light volumes are ready for delivery, and the rest will follow 
at intervals of not more than two months each. By an arrangement with the proprietors, the 
SaTuRDAY Review 7s able to offer the work on the instalment plan, which will place the 
purchaser in possession of eight volumes immediately, and the whole 14 six months before 
combleting his payments. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
; Please supply me (carriage paid) with the first eight volumes of the ‘‘ NEW POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA,” and the rest 
as issued, on account of which I enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay 10s. per month for seventeen months. I undertake not to 
part with the work until the payments are complete. 


: 
Profession 
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VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, March 12, and following day, at 1 o'clock 
recisely, valuable AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCU- 
MENTS, comprising Specimens of Dean Swift, Charles I. and II., Oliver Crom- 
well, George ashington, Sir Walter Scott, Sir Christopher Wren, Duke of 
Wellingion, Lord Nelson, Charlotte Bronté, Lady Hamilton—a Series of Letters of 
the Bonaparte Family—an interesting Series of Autograph Letters of Charles 
Lever—interesting Correspondence addressed to Mrs. Thrale, from James Boswell, 
Burke, David Garrick, Dr. Johnson, Sir Jeshua Reynolds, Mrs. Siddons, and 
others—Letters in the Autograph Wesley, David Livingstone, George 
Stephenson, &c.—a valuable Series of Letters of Charles Dickens—Royal Sign 
Manuals of Queen Elizabeth, Henry VII., James I., &c.— Letters of Madame de 
Maintenon, Madame de Pompadour, Fénelon, Cardinal Mazarin, Cardinal 
Richelieu, Robespierre—an interesting Series of Autograph Letters of Voltaire, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A SELECTED PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE 
LATE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ORFORD. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, March 14, a SELECTED PORTION of. the 

valuable LIBRARY of the late Right Hon. the EARL of ORFORD, comprising 

valuable Books and MSS., including many in Fine Bindings with Arms of former 

celebrated Owners, including Grolier, the Old Pretender, and the Cardinal Duke 

of York, English and Foreign Sovereigns, Cardinals, Popes, Mesdames de France, 
&c.— Extra-Illustrated Books—fine Illuminated Hora, &c. 


May be viewed the day prior. Catalogues may be had ; copies, illustrated with 
6 Plates in Colours of the principal Bindings, may be had, price 2s. each. 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, including Selections from the LIBRA- 
RIES of Two Gentlemen and the LIBRARY of the Late F. T. FREEMAN, 
Esq., removed from Hampstead (by order of the Executors).—Framed Engrav- 
ings, Colour-Prints, &c.—Two handsome Chippendale Bookcases. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNES- 
DAY, March 12, and Two Fotlowing Days, at 1 o'clock, CHOICE and VALUABLE 
BOOKS, comprising a magnificent and apparently unique copy of Hogarth’s Works, 
coloured throughout, J. Stockdale, #812 --Gillray’s Works—The Houghton Gallery, 
2 vols., old red morocco, 1788, and other Fine Art Books—Sir G. Naylor's Corona- 
tion of George IV., coloured, and Books relating to Coronation Ceremonies —Pyne’s 
Royal Residences, 3 vols.—Nattes’ Views of Bath, and others with coloured plates 
—Hutchins’ History of Dorset, 4 vols.—Gerarde’s Herball, first edition— Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, &c., 25 vols.—Crisp’s Visitation of England, Wales, &c., 12 vols. 
—a complete Set of the Tudor Translations, 29 vols.— Publications of the Kelmscott, 
Vale and Daniel Presses—La Fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles, Edition des Fermiers 
Généraux, 2 vols., and other French Illustrated Books—The Works of Kipling and 
Pater, Editions de Luxe—Dickens’s David Copperfield, presentation copy— 
Blackmore's Lorna Doone, 3 vols., and other First Editions of Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Smollett, Richardson, Wordsworth, Shelley, Lamb, &c.—Autograph Letters— 
Framed Engravings—Colour Prints, &c. ; also Two Hand Chippendale Book- 
cases. 


To be viewed and catalogues had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LoNDON Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE queen, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arran and Catalogued. All the my and Standard 


Books, Bibles, Prayer- "&c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A Monthly Record and Review. 


No. 392 for MARCH. 
A REGISTER OF TEACHERS. 
SECURITY OF TENURE. T. E. Page. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 
P. A. Barnett. 


THE ESSENTIALS in the TEACHING of GEOMETRY. 
Dr. R. Wormell. 


PARALLEL LIVES: CHARLOTTE YONGE and JANE 
AUSTEN. M. and C. Lee. 


THREE THEORIES OF THE CURRICULUM—Classical, 
Modern, Herbartian. J. J. Findlay. 


Mr. LYTTELTON on ATHLETICS. 
&c., &c. 


Price 6d.; per post,’ 74d. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
THE DE LA MORE PRESS beg to announce their Removal te 
larger premises at 


298 REGENT STREET, W. 


(Ten doors from Oxford Circus, towards the Queen’s Hall). 


“JUST PUBLISHED. 
SIENA: ITS ARCHITECTURE AND ART. by 


Gitpert Hastincs. Printed in large type on hand-made paper, and with 
numerous Illustrations. Feap. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WOMAN WHO WENT TO HELL. Being Ballads 
and Lyrics of the Folklore of Ireland. By Dora Sicerson (Mrs. Clement 
Shorter), with a Frontispiece by Blanche McManus. Printed on hand-made 
paper. Small 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


MONASTIC SEALS OF THE XIIIth CENTURY. 


Fifty Full-page Plates in Co!lotype, with Historical Introduction and Descrip. 
tive Notes by Gate Peprick, F.R.Hist.Soc., printed in old-faced type, 
bound in parchment, boards, antique grey paper sides and gilt lettered, 
25S. net. —— 


DE LA MORE PRESS, 298 REGENT STREET, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


LA REYUE 


(Ancienne REYUE DES REYUES). 
Un Numéro spécimen 


24 Numéros par an. 


SUR DEMANDE. ANNEE. Richement illustrés. 
Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Directeur: Jean Finort. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. a l'étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
hry. woubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d’'us an pour LA 

EVUE, RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ r500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car **LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SaRcEy); “‘rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); “elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante — les grandes revues francaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 

*LA REVUE publie des études magistrales” (Figaro) ; etc. 

La Revue parait / rer e¢ /e 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 

regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro 
Spectus. 

On s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de l’étrangers 

chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Adm nistration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
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PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, London. 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 
Historical Students, containing ample information on the Selection and 
Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Spe-imens, &c., &c., to 
which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an 
extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth coliecting. By Henry T. 
pongo M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 
7s. red. 


Bee, The Anatomy, Physiology, and Floral Relations 
of the Hive. By the late Frank R. Cuesuiee, F.L.S., F.R.M.S., formerly 
lecturer on Apiculture at South Kensington ; Author of ‘ Diagrams on the 
Anatomy of the Honey Bee.” With numerous Exquisite Illustrations of the 
Internal and External Structure of the Bee, and its application to Plant 
Fertilisation, Expressly Drawn for this Work by the Author. In cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

British Dragonflies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, 
exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In 
cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 


Butterflies, The Book of British: A Practical Manual for 
Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly illustrated throughout with very accurate 
Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and Butterflies, both upper and 
under sides, from drawings by the Author or Direct from Nature. By WW, j. 
Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the 
various Cactuses grown in this country; with Full and Practical Instructions 
for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Watson, Assistant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5s net, by post 5s. 4d. 

Churches, Old English: Their Architecture, Furniture, Acces- 
sories, Decorations, Monuments, &c. By Geo. Ciincu, F.G.S. Magnificently 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. net, by post 6s. od. 


Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
with their value. By the late Coronet W. Stewart THorsurN. Third 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueser, F.S.A. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price ros. 6d. net, by post ros. rod. 


Cookery, The Encyclopedia of Practical. A complete 
Dictionary of all pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited 
by TueEo. Francis GARRETT, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Con- 
fectioners. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings by 
Harold Furness, Geo. Cruikshank, W. Munn Andrew, and others. li demy 
4to half morocco, cushion edges 2 vols. price £3 3s. ; 4 vols. £3 13s. 6d. 


Engravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Stater. Third 
Fdition. Revised with an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at 
Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s. net, by post 15s. sd. 


Gardening, the Book of. A Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists, pantie i. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, 
H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 
Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Gardening, ’ “ Insects 
Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture.” &c.). Very fully Illustrated. 
1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., price 16s. net, by post 16s. 9d. 


Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopedia of 
Horticulture for Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 3,150 Engravings. 
Edited by G. Nicuotson, Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; assisted 
by Prof. Trail, M.D., Rev. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.L.S., W. Watson, J. Garrett, 
= other Specialists. In 5 vols. large post 4to. cloth gilt, price £44, by post 

4 2S. 


Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also 
Descriptions of the Different types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
generally, with Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B. C. Ravenscrorr. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


Lace, A History of Hand-Made. By Mrs. E. NEVILL 
ACKSoN. With Supplementary Remarks by Signor Ernesto JesuRuUM. 
xquisitely Illustrated with numerous high-class Engravings of Old and Valu- 

able Laces and their application to Dress as shown in Portraits and Monochrome 
and Sepia Plates of great beauty. In crown 4to. cloth gilt, price 18s. net, by 
st + Edition de Luxe, on large paper, containing 12 specimens of Real 
ce, handsomely bound in full leather, gilt, price £4 4s. net, by post £4 5s. 6d. 

(A few copies only left at this price, after which there are 60 at £5 5s., when the 

entire stock will be poe 


Needlework, Dictionary of. An Encyclopedia of Artistic, 
Plain, and Fancy Needlework ; Plain, practical, complete, and magnificently 
Illustrated. By S. F. A. CauLrgi_p and B. C. Sawarp. In demy 4to. 
528 pp. 82g Illustrations, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, cushioned bevelled boards, 

rice 21s. net, by post 21s. 9d. ; with COLOURED PLATES, elegant satin 
rocade cloth binding, and coloured edges, 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 


Orchids: Their Culture and Management, with Descriptions of 
all the Kinds in General Cultivation. Illustrated by Coloured Plates and 
Engravings. By W. Watson, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew ; Assisted by W. Bean, Foreman, Royal Gardens, Kew. Second Edition, 
Revised and with Extra Plates. In cloth gilt and gilt edges, price £r 1s. net, 
by post £1 1s. 6d. 

Violins (Old) and their Makers. Including some References 
to those of Modern Times. By James M. Freminc. Illustrated with Fac- 
similes of Tickets, Sound-Holes, &c. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. net, by post 
6s. 1 


Vivarium, The. Being a Full Description of the most Interesting 
Snakes, Lizards, and other Repti'es, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in 
Confinement. By Rev. G.C. Bateman. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 8s. 

Whist, Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The game taught by 
Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as ‘‘ Scientific Whist ” and 
**Solo Whist,” and by the same author, C. J. MEtRose. With Illustrative 
Hands printed in Colours. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in half 
leather, gilt top, 5s. 6d. net, by post 6s. 


Whist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it 
Successfully. With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. 
Metrose. In cloth gilt, price 3s. od., by post 3s. rod. ; in half leather, gilt 
top, ss. 6d. net, by post 6s. 

Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Reader 
being taught by Xeason rather than by arbitrary Rules. By C. J. MELROSE. 
With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. In cloth eilt, price 3s. 6d., by 
post 3s. rod. ; in half leather, gilt top, 5s. 6d. net, by post 6s. 


 DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


‘* Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
is. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABERDOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG. 


brilliant book.”—T7he Times. Particularly good.”—A cademy, 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


Enlarged edition, 5S, 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the world. 


Llangollen: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld. 
Paris and New York: Brentano’s. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


KLERKSDORP GOLD AND DIAMONDS. 


N extraordinary general meeting of the Klerksdorp 

Gold and Diamond Company, Limited, was held yesterday at Winchester 

House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. C. E. Hogg presiding, to consider a proposal 
to form a subsidiary Company. 

Mr. F. Moore, secretary, read the notice calling the meeting. 

The Chairman, before entering on the special busi of the ing, referred to 
the success which had attended the Company since he became Chairman. At that 
time the shares stood at some 75 per cent. discount, and now they stood 
at 25 per cent. premium. Considering that the war has been going on, and 


considering the general depression, this was something like a record: and 
it had been obtained by straightforward work. Another extraordinary fact 
was that in the same period the number of persons holding shares had in- 
creased from 2,500 or 3,0¢co to 62,000, To him that was unique, and it looked 
as if people wanted to come into the concern. It had been imagined that in con- 
sequence of the war everything had been at a standstill ; but their experience 
was that the reports as to the disturbed state of the country were grossly 
exaggerated. The war was having no active bearing on the active business of 


20,¢00 tons of ore ready for shipment. The only drawback was scarcity of 
native labour ; but the natives were returning, and it was hoped that the resumption 
of ore treatment would soon be recommenced. When that was done, good results 
would be obtained. One of the primary faults of the late management was that 
the ore was not crushed fine enough to obtain a satisfactory extraction. With a. 
fourteen days’ solution, only 75 per cent. was obtained, and with seven days only 
62 or 63 per cent. Consequently, there was a loss of 1s. od. per ton. That had 
now been changed, and with a three days’ treatment, and no greater cost than 
before, nearly go per cent. is obtained. Other charges were being made which 
mean substantial profits. Proceeding to deal with the propriety of alienating 
a portion of the property, the chairman pointed out that they had more 
ground than they could possibly develop with their present capital. Not- 
withstanding the war, they had been able to prove the existence of the 
reefs. Competent men had ,been at work, and their reports were favour- 
able. It was an enormous property. This portion they proposed to retain 
contained al! their present workings and machinery, and on the portion which it 
was proposed to hand over to a new company very little money had been spent. 
This portion was exceedingly valuable, but if they were to develop it them- 
selves it would cripple their resources ; and if by so doing they became short of money 
it would probably reduce the value of their shares in the market. So the directors 
thought it would be better to accept a proposal that had been made to them for the 
formation of a new company to work a part of the property. When the offer was 
first made to them, it involved a considerable bonus in shares to the people who 
made it, and the directors refused this. The promoters then offered to forego this, 
The present proposal is that the shares shall be in two parts—one part the working 
capital and the other part the consideration paid to this company for the property. 
The promoters agreed to guarantee a working capital of £30,000 at a moderate 
rate. The new company was to be called the Klerksdorp Extended, and it would 
have a capital of £209,020 in 5s. shares. Of this, £75,000 would be retained as 
working capital, and £125,000 in cash or shares would come to the parent company. 
It was proposed to issue the whole of the capital at once, 3d. being paid on appli- 
cation and 3d. on allotment. The prospectus was ready to be issued, and the 
directors wanted authority to issue it at once. Tne Chairman concluded by 
inviting criticism or opposition. 

One or two questions as to details were put, and then the Chairman said no 
resolution would be moved, but he would like to take a show of hands. 

A unanimous vote was given in favour of the scheme, and the meeting terminated. 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
eA thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN: 


THE WYE VALLEY. 


the Company. The manager reported that he had already upwards of- 
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THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE. 


New Business and Evidence of Vitality. 


“TH annual meeting of the Legal and General Life 
Assurance Society was held on Tuesday, at the offices, ro Fleet Street, Mr. 
William Williams presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, referred to the loss the 
society had sustained by the death of Sir James Parker Deane and Mr. Richard 
Mills, who had been members of the board for nearly thirty years. He said 
that the directors considered the report now presented eminently satisfactory. 
The new business for the past year was far larger than in any previous twelve 
months. A considerable sum had been received during the period under review 
in respect of annuities, consequent, no doubt, on the society’s rates being raised. 
‘On January 1, 1897, the amount invested in reversions was £489,042, and it now 
stood at £676,463. As these reversions were bought, on the average, to pay 5 per 
cent., the sum produced by them, in the past five years, might be looked on as 
a satisfactory return on the investment. The claims, which aggregated £231,103, 
were £54,395 less than in tgco. Including £800, with which the society charged 
themselves for rent, the ratio of expenses to the premium income was 11° per cent. 
He then moved the adoption of the report, which was seconded by Mr. Richard 
Pennington, and carried. 

An extraordinary general meeting was then held for the reception of the report 
of the directors upon the results of the investigation into the position of the society 
as at December 31, 1901. 

The Chairman (Mr. Williams) stated that the society's 12th quinquennial period 
terminated on December 3: last, and he was pleased to say that there was again no 
occasion to reduce the bonus or the strength of the reserves. The business of the 
past quinquennium had shown a large increase, and, as a result, the renewal pre- 
miums had risen from £266,022 to £345,779, being at the rate of nearly £17,000 per 
annum, while the sums assured had grown from £10,933,811 to £t3,913,462. The 
annuity consideration money received in the five years was £205,869, against 
£306,200 in the previous quinquennial period. This falling off was owing to a re- 
duction in the rates which the board were compelled to make owing to the difficulty 
of investing money at remunerative rates. For the past two years this difficulty 
had not been so great, and the society's rates had been raised again. Omitting the 
reversions, the average rate of interest worked out at £4 2s. 2d. per cent., against 
£4 4s. 6d. per cent. in the previous quinquennium. The decline in the rate of interest 
was, for the moment, apparently arrested, and the board had seized every opportunity 
o making investments at the higher rate now ruling. He then gave the following 
particulars of the claims during the quinquennium :— 


1897... o8deaths.. os ee +. £196,237 claims 


32898 .. 80 ee ee ee ee 266,511 ,, 
1809 133 ee oe 203,258 45 
1900 04 oe ee 283,131 
103 4, 225,924 45 


Total .. 508 deaths oe oe ++ 41,175,054 Claims. 


Mr. Williams continued : These figures are very striking, and you will see that in 
‘the two years wh'ch upset the average, 1898-1900, there were fewest deaths and the 
largest claims. The conclusion is evident. The large claims in the period are due 
to fluctuation in amount, and not to mortality. The result is in one way satis- 
factory ; for policies with large bonuses are necessarily old policies, and, as such, 
have large reserves ; so that their falling in is not such a serious matter as adverse 
fluctuations in the rate of mortality would be. I can now pass to the valuation. A 
summary of this you have in the papers before you, and you will see from it that 
the valuation has been carried out, as on the last occasion, on a 2) per cent. 
basis, and that only 82 per cent. of the with-profit and go per cent. of the 
non-profit premiums have been valued ; so that the difference—some £53,000 a 
year—has been left untouched to provide for loading and expenses. The 
assets have, as usual at the end of a quinquennial period, been examined with 
more than usual stringency by the directors, and a complete list of them will be 
found in the report It will be seen from that schedule that the society has now 
very little money lent on fee simple properties. This item now amounts to 
£30,126, as against £288,504 at the end of the last quinquennium. The convertible 
securities have in particular been very carefully considered, and the values of all 
those that were higher than the market price on December 3: have been written 
down to that price; while, following the old custom of the office, those that 
were under value have not been written up; so that the whole source of strength of 
the office has been left untouched. The prices at which the convertible securities 
stand in our books is given in each case, and a study of these prices will explain 
to some extent the success of the society in maintaining the rate of interest in these 
adverse times. The result of this stringent valuation of the society's liabilities 
has been to show that the total ne: liability is £3,374,517, and as the assurance 
fund now stands at £3,711,191, there is a surplus of £336,674 in cash, as against 
£302,047 in 1896; but to this must be added the sum of £39,871, being 
interim bonus and interest thereon already paid or allowed to policy-holders for 
and on account of the profits of this quinquennium, which gives a total surplus of 
£376,545, compared with £325 970 for the last. The directors think that of this 
‘the sum of £370,833 may be safely divided, leaving the sum of £5,712, which is a 
little more than carried forward on the iast occasion. This sum will allow of the 
declaration of a bonus of 33s. per cent. per annum on the sums assured and pre- 
vious bonuses. This bonus is at the same high rate as was given on the previous 
occasion. The number Of policies participating in the present bonus division is 
3.632 assuring £4,166,777, with former bonus additions of £771,600, and pre- 
mium reductions of £2,543. The reversionary additions now made to these 
policies is £416.136, and the further reductions of premiums amount to over 
41,1co per annum. In concluding this explanation of the position of the society, the 
directors congratulate the assured and the proprietors on the general prosperity of 
the society. Notwithstanding the increased mortality during the past five years, 
and the great fall in the price of convertible securities, the stringency of the 
valuation has been fully maintained, concurrently with the declaration of a bonus 
at the same high rate as on the last occasion. This evidence of soundness and 
vitality will, the directors feel sure. confirm the confidence of the public in the 
uture of the society, which has now existed for sixty-six years, and has never had 
to decrease its bonus or the strength of the reserves. 

This concluded the business, and a vote of thanks having, at the instance of 
Mr. E. H. Ryde, seconded by Mr. H. Pemberton Leach, been passed to the 
chairman for presiding, the proceedings terminated. 
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MACHINERY TRUST. 
Continued Expansion of of the Business. 
“TS eighth annual general meeting of the share. 


holders of the Machinery Trust, Limited, was held on Thursday, at Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. J. Lawrence, M.P. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. H. Beazley) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said that the net profits of the year under review amounted to 
£178,400, being an increase of 12 per cent. as compared with the previous year, and 
the carry forward amounted to £7,218, as compared with £2,797. The actual cash 
receipts were a very good index of the business of a company, and they stood at 
£294,091, against £312,488 in 1900, while the bills and book debts of the 
company had increased by 20 per cent. That showed that the company had 
been doing a larger trade, but it hag not been possible for them to get quite as 
much cash from their customers as in the past, owing to the depression which had 
prevailed in trade generally. The business of the company was in the nature of a 
trust, for the board took no risk in the way of buying patents, but dealt in machi- 
nery connected with the printing industry. At the present time the company dealt 
in eighty-one articles of that kind as compared with seventy in the preceding year. 
The board hoped that the start would soon be made in the sale of a machine which 
would effect a complete revolution in the stereotyping business, and the price at 
which it would be sold, namely, £5,002, would leave a satisfactory margin 
of profit. The compauy had a half share in that machine with the Lino. 
type Company, and already orders had been received for it. The new 
class of business in which the company embarked in 1898 in connection 
with general machinery had shown a satisfactory increase. At the present 
time it was absolutely necessary that the company should obtain fresh capital 
in order to enable it to increase its business and successfully compete with 
foreign competitors. The board had no doubt that they would be able to pay as 
good dividends in the future as in the past, but they must have more money. He 
did not propose to go into that matter in detail on that occasion, as a special 
meeting would be called after Easter at which the necessary resolutions would be 
passed. The board would probably issue £500,000 6 per Cent. Preference Shares, 
of which 20 to 40 per cent. would be called up before the end of December next and 
the balance held in reserve for future requirements. He did not favour amalgama- 
tion with the proposed great American Trust for the moment, but he was certainly 
in favour of harmonious working with them, for nothing would please him 
more than that the two English-speaking nations should dominate the great 
industry in which they were so much concerned. The Chairman continued :— 
“We have already displaced in England a great deal of foreign printing machinery 
which used to come here, and I think most of it is English-made now, and what we 
have and what we had last year to import from America was because our own 
manufacturing capacity was not then up tothe mark. Machinery cannot be made 
in five minutes ; but we are catching on, and day by day machinery which was 
made in America or Germany is being supplanted by machinery made in England, 
which provides us, and also the Linotype Company, with a profit. We have 
embarked in 81 kinds of machinery, and we have had to reject some things 
that we found we did not make as much money out of as we should have liked ; 
but we have looked at it in a perfectly cold-blooded way, because when you 
are in business you are there to make money, and if you are not making 
a profit out ofa particular branch let that branch go, and let somebody else have it. 
We take up a great many things to see if there is any money in them, and perhaps 
three out of five turn out good businesses, and we let the other two go. Our policy 
is to conduct this concern on as strictly commercial lines as it is possible for level- 
headed men to do, and you have had proof during seven or eight years that we 
have fairly carried out our mission. We have only had to complain, or, rather, not 
so much to complain of as to suffer from want of capital. This has been our com- 
plaint from the first ; but it has not been for the want of shareholders knowing it 
and understanding for themselves when they have taken the trouble to investigate 
the business. You will see that if you can give te people a litle longer credit 
or take up the branches of business ihat involve a li tle more capital, for the time 
being, you are building up a pretty large monopoly for yourselves in future. We 
want to get into the position that nobody else can touch the trade in England but 
yourselves, and on your cordial co-operation and assistance, and your intelligent 
understanding of the b , depends the success of the enterprise in future. We 
have passed through two years of very trying times, when some of our customers 
have not been as flush of money as they would like to be, or we should have liked them 
to have been ; but, looking at the fact that we are getting within 18,ooo sovereigns of 
the amount we got in the preceding year it is a fairly satisfactory result. I know 
a great many concerns that have not been able to get in hard cash more than from 
50 to 60 per cent. of the amount they got in the previous year. We got consider- 
ably over that—namely, from 94 to 95 per cent. in cash, as compared with what we 
‘did in the preceding year. Our book debts increased £70,000 and our bills £20,000. 
That only shows, if you add those amounts together, that we did a bigger uctnensin in 
bulk, although in some cases at a less profit, and in some cases for less cash and more 
paper. The position is not one to lament about ; but, on the whole, I think it is on 
that we may be reasonably satisfied with. I do not think there is anything else in the 
report that calls for special notice. If there is anything on this question of capital 
that I have touched upon to-day that any shareholder requires any information 
about, if he will let me know, either now or by writing a line to the office, I will 
deal with it ; but I will treat of this matter at the special meeting that we intend to 
convene in about three or four weeks’ time. With these observations, I move: 
“ That the directors’ report and statement of accounts be received and adopted.” 

Mr. E. J. Halsey, J.P., seconded the motion, which was put, after some dis- 
cussion, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Alderman Day proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors for 
the able manner in which they had conducted the b s of the company during 
the past year. 

Mr. Edward Hore seconded the motion. He said that, as the holder of several 
thou-and shares in the company, he thought it was only right he should express his 
great surprise at the good report which the directors had been able to present in 
regard to the business of the past year, in which there had been such great depression. 
The result achieved was due to the careful attention which the directors and the 
staff of the company had paid to the business i in hand. 

The motion was carried with acclamation, and the Chairman, in reply, said Mr. 

ore had not indulged in any exaggerated language when he said that they 
had 1 passed through a year of great depression. It was idle and absurd for 
anyone to suppose they could have gone on 2s a company during the 
ast two years earning the dividends which they had earned previously. 
eople had been indisposed to buy machinery, and the directors 
sometimes been amazed at their own success in disposing of machinery. 
Before sitting down he wished to call attention to the book entitled ‘* Imperial 
Gallery of Portraiture,” which was lying on the table. That book had 
been produced from A to Z by machinery supplied by this company, and was 
absolutely British, and it was a feat which had never been accomplished before. 
he proceedings then terminated. 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


SEVENTY-THIRD REPORT 


Of the Court of Directors to the Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of Shareholders, held at 
the City Hall, Hongkong, on the 15th February, 1902. 


TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 
GENTLEMEN,— The Directors have now to submit to you a General Statement of The difference in Exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at which the Dividend and 
the affairs of the Bank, and Balance-Sheet for the half-year ending 31st December, Bonus are declared, and ts. ro}d., the rate of the day, amounts to $1,014,731-59- 
> 1gor. The Balance $1,438,248.07 to be carried to New Profit and Loss Account. 
The net profits for that period, including $1,485,715.99, balance brought forward DIRECTORS. 
; from last account, after paying all charges, deducting interest paid and due, and Mr. R. SHEWAN has been elected Chairman for the year 1902, and the Hon. J. J. 
making provision for bad and doubtful accounts, amount to $3,879,090.77. Bett-Irvinc, Deputy-Chairman. oe 
; The Direc d th Mr. Paut Witkowski having resigned his seat, Mr. E. Gorrz has been invited 
SORES Se Cee transfer of $500,000 from the Proft and Loss to fill the vacancy ; the appointment requires confirmation at this Meeting. 
Account to credit of the Silver Reserve Fund, which fund will then stand at Mr. R. L. RICHARDSON and Mr. H. W. SLAbE retire in rotation, but being 
j $4,250,000 eligible for re-election, offer themselves accordingly. 
1 They also recommend writing off Bank Premises Account the sum of $200,000. AUDITORS 
| After making these Transfers and deducting Remuneration to Directors, there The accounts have been audited by Mr. F. HeNpersoN and Mr. C. 5S. Suarp, 
remains for appropriation $3,164,090.77, out of which the Directors recommend the : ae 
who offer themselves for re-election. 
payment of a Dividend of One Pound and Ten Shillings Sterling per Share, which R. SHEWAN, 
; at 4s. 6d. will absorb $533,333.33, and a Bonus of Ten Shillings Sterling per Share, Chairman. 
which at 4s. 6d. will absorb $177,777.78. anise 4th February, 1902. 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 
. ABSTRACT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
gist December, 1901. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Paid-up Capital.. oe $10,000,000.00 , Cash ++ $37,545,408.1 
Sterling Reserve Fund oe oe oo se oe se 10,000,000.00 , Coin lodged with the Hongkong Government against Note Circula- 
‘Silver Reserve Fund .. ee oe os ++ 39750,000.00 | tion in excess of $10,000,000. oe 5,360,000.00 
y Marine Insurance Account .. oe ee ee oe oe oe 250,000.00 , Bullion in Hand and in Transit .. ee oe os 14,309,998.96 
. Notes in Circulation :— Indian Government Rupee Paper .. oe oe os os 2,009, 196.29 
; Authorised Issue against Securities deposited | Consols, Colonial and Other Securities .. oe ee ae 8,386, 46 2.30 
with the Crown Agents for the Colonies +e $10,000,000.00 Sterling Reserve Fund Investments, viz. :— 
, Additional Issue authorised by Hongkong | 250,000 .. — 2} Per Cent. Consols. 
Ordinance No. 19 of 19co, against Coin lodged Lodged with the Bank of England 
with the Hongkong Government . oe 3,006, 761.37 asa Special London Reserve, 
13,006,761.37 at go £225,000 1,900,000.00 
Current Silver... oe oe eo $84,433,654.24 | £267,500 Per Cent. Consols, ) 
4 Accounts £255,000 2? Per Cent. National at £470,250 4;702,500.00 
z x Gold 42,275,728 38. od. = 24,512,736.38 War Loan 
108,951, 390.62 4355)500 Other Sterling 
. Fixea | Silver oe os oe *s ++ $41,052,600.47 Securities standing in the books 
at £339,750 oe oe 3397, 500.00 
y Deposits ( Gold 43,687,660 38. sd. = 39,768,041.28 | 
-—— —— 80,820,641.75 Bills Discounted, Loans and as oe oa oe oe 74,711,466.41 
Bills Payable (including Drafts on London Bankers and Short Bills Receivable oe os oe os 95,780,452.12 
Sight Drawings on London against Bills able and Bank Premises oe oe 730,205.35 
Profit and Loss Account ee as 31879,090-77 
t Liability on Bills of Exchange 
45,770,463 5s. t1d., of which up to this date | 
3,620,516 have run off. 
$248,823,180.56 8248,833,180. 56 
t 
: GENERAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
31st December, 1901. 
Dr. Cr. 
f To Amounts Written Off :— | By Balance of Undivided Profits, 30th june, 1g90t +e $1,485,715-99 
y Remuneration to Directors oo oo we oe wah +» $15,000.00 | ,, Amount of Net Profits for the Six fonths ending 
: » Dividend Account :— \ 31st December, 1901, after making provision for 
: 41 10s. per Share on 80,000 Shares= £120,000 at 4s. 6d. $533,333-33 bad and doubtful debts, saree all expenses 
» Bonus of res, i” share on 80,000 > Shares= £40,000 at and interest paid and due .. * ee 2,393,374-78 
4s. 6d. oe 197,777-78 ———_ $3,879,090.77 
+ Dividend Adjustment Account :— 
‘ Difference in Exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at which the 
Dividend and Bonus are and rs. 1¢}d., the current rate 
of the day .. oo ee ee oe 1,014,731.59 
+ Transfer to er Reserve Fund oe ve  5€0,000.00 
»» Transfer to Bank Premises Account .. oe ee ee es 200,000.60 
» Balance carried forward to next half-year se oe 15438,248.07 
$3,879,090.77 $3,879,090.;7 


STERLING RESERVE FUND. 


To Balance .. oe ++ $10,000,000.00 


By Balance 30th June, 1901 ; oe ee 


$10,000,000.00 
(Invested in Sterling Securities.) 


$10,000,000.00 


SILVER RESERVE FUND. 


: » Transfer from Profit and Loss ‘Account os oe ee oe 500,000.00 
$4,250,000.00 $4,250,000,00 

1. JACKSON, Chief Manager. R. SHEWAN, ) 

J. C. PETER, Chief Accountant. . A. SIEB ) 


We have compared the above Statement with the Books, Vouchers and Securities at the Head Office, and with the Returns from the various Branches and Agencies 


and have found the same to be correct. 


Honckone, 4th February, 1902. 


F. HENDERSON, 
C. S. SHARP, 


} Auditors. 
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ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 


BAN 


DRESDEN—BERLIN 
MANNHEIM—CHEMNITZ — LUBECK—ALTONA~ZWICKAU. 


To be presented to the Shareholders at their Twenty-Ninth Salinny General Mecting, to be held at the Offices in DRESDEN, 
on the 24TH MARCH, 1902. 


Capital Fully Paid, Marks 130,000,000 (6,500,000). 


We beg to report that out of the profits for the year ending December 31st, rgor, 
after fully providing for bad and doubtful debts, we recommend a dividend of 4 per 
cent. 

The year roor has been an unfavourable one. The set-back in German industries 
and financial business, which started in the year 1900, was followed in the beginning 
of the year under review by a slight impr co upon a gradual 
cheapening of money and the termination of the troubles in China. The hopes 
then entertained that this state of things would last proved, however, to be illusory. 
In the coal industry the situation for some time remained satisfactory and only took 
a less favourable turn in the last quarter of the year. On the other hand, the iron 
and other metal industries throughout bore testimony to the existence of an excess 
of supply over demand which had made itself felt in 1900 and has since rendered 
it extremely difficult, and in many instances impossible, to effect sales at prices 
leaving any margin of profit. 

This state of atiairs assumed an aggravated shape towards the end of the first 
half of the year, when the collapse of a number of banks and industrial esteblish- 
ments brought about something in the nature of a crisis, and temporarily threw the 
entire German economic system into convulsion. 

e embarrassment of the Credit-Anstalt fiir Industrie und Handel, in, Dresden, 
which was only saved toy bankruptcy by the formation of a guaranteeing syndi- 
cate in which we took part, together with the susp:nsion of an affiliated institution, 
was followed by the collapse of the Leipziger Bank. Although the close relations 
existing between the last-mentioned institution and the ill-reputed Cassel Grain 
Drying Company had for some time past given rise to apprehension, its actual 
downfall caused a great sensation, and this not only on account of the former stand- 
ing of this important bank, but also because of the large sums involved and the 
ctiminal charges to which the Managers had laid themselves open. A distrust 
sprang up which grew in intensity, and was rendered more acute by a quick suc- 
cession of further catastrophes, leading to a partial paralysis of the German credit 
system. This untoward state of affairs only gave way after some months’ duration 
to more sober considerations. 

The prominent failures of the past year were almost all attributable to long con- 
cealed abuses and reckless or fraudulent practices on the part of the management. 

With the exception of a comparatively small loss through the failure of the Bres- 
lauer Rhederei Vereinigter Schiffer (Breslauer Navig«tioa Company) we were not 
involved in any of these insolvencies, but we found it a ivisable, in such times of un- 
rest, to maintain large cash reserves at all the branches. 

The normal credit facilities were consistently contiaued to the clientéle of our 
bank, curtailment merely being effected in exceptional cases and for reasons senety | 


_ Reserve Fund, Marks 34,000,000 (£1,700,000). 


apart from the general osition. The maintenance of such large cash reserves, 
coupled with the shrinkage in money values consequent upon general business 
depression, has had its inevitable effect in producing a considerable taliing off in our 
profit on interest account. On the other hand, the profit on commission account 
shows a comparatively slight diminution as compared with the previous year. 

Another factor in relation to our diminished profit is to be found i in the fa'l in the 

rices of securities generally, necessitating a very considerable writing off on our 

oldings. The material advancement in the prices of all classes of stocks which 
has taken place since the close of the financial year justifies the belief that a large 
part of the amount written off during the last years will ultimately be recovered. 

If owing to circumstances above appearing, the results now recorded are the least 
favourable of those achieved since the year 1873, there is room for gratification in 
the knowledge that the contributing causes were essentially of a transient character, 
and this justifies a feeling of confidence that the earnings will soon return toa 
normal level In this relation it is noteworthy that during the latter part of the 
year under review, and ina more marked degree since the beginning of the now 
current year, a well-defined improvement in all branches of our business has 
taken place. 

As regards the generai position of business in Germany, the rise in the prices of 
stocks, which in extent has exceeded expectations, and t © more confident views 
now adopted in regard to many branches of manufacture, point to a belief that the 
crisis, by its very acuteness and violence, has eliminated all unsound matter and 
has thereby assisted the process of recovery. 

Above all, it is a matter of congratulation that the national wealth of Germany, 
founded on the savings of its industrial population, has shown itself a'l powerful to 
overcome the crisis, and this fact is emphasised by the continued strong demand for 
good investment stocks. 

It appears, therefore, that there is good reason to look for better times, more 
particularly if the reform of the Bourse Laws, the necessity for which is now 
acknowledged by the Government, is proceeded with, and if it is found possible to 
conclude new long-term Commercial Treaties, which are indispensable to the 
—— development of the German export trade and the maintenance of pro- 


E. GUTMANN, ARNSTADT, G. KLEMPERER, DALCHOW, 
MUELLER, L. VON STEIGER, GRIMSEHL. 


The full Report (in German) may be obtained on application at the London 
Office, No. 65 Old Street. 


BALANCE SHEET—December 3ist, 1901. 
20 MARKS = £1. 


Dr. - ABILITIES. ASSETS. Cr. 

To Share Capital .. ee se oe ee ee +» $6,500,000 By Cash oe oe oe £1,747,621 
Reserve Fund ... ee 1,700,000 Bills Receivable. os $462,035 
Current Accounts and Deposits oa es os oe e+ 11,463,116 Cash Balances with other Banks and Bankers oe ee °9 oe 398,967 
Acceptances against Credits and Securities oe eo Loans 2,867,375 

besides guarantees for account of third parties +. £627,680 Government Securities, ‘Railway and other Bonds and ‘Shares 1,746,120 
Dividends Unpaid... ee oe ee oo ee 804 Current Accounts ee se 10,408,766 
Pension Fund .. ee oe ee 76,056 of which covered .. ++ £7,097.19 
Adjustment of Branches ee on aa ee 1,593 besides Guarantees account of third parties eo 627,680 
Profit .. oo os ee 494,036 Syndicates ae oe oe 1,954,693 

Bank Premises .. oe oo ee ee ee ee 70995755 

Pension Fund Securities ee oe ee oe ee 76,035 

$25,371,348 £25,3714348 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

To Current Expenses oe oe ee £222,128 | By Balancefrom 1g00_ ... os oe £2,664 

axes es oe 58,079 Gross Profit for igor .. ee ee os ee 796,419 
Depreciation on Gov ernment ‘Securities and other Stocks 17,416 
Amount written off F wre Fittings, - ee oe 6,824 
rofit ee ee es ee os oe 494,636 

£799,083 £799,083 

APPROPRIATION. 

To Amount written off Bank Premises oe ae ee ee ee £28,802 By Amount in hand as per Profit and Loss Account oe ee ee £494,636 
” Current Accounts .. oe ee 17,578 
Syndicates .. ee oe ee ae 120,000 
Managers and B ee oe ee ee 28,756 
Gratuities to Staff .. se ee ee 33,750 
Pension Fund .. ce ee ee ee 3,944 
Dividend of 4 per Cent. to Shareholders... ee oe ee ee 000 
Profit and Loss New Account oe 1,806 

£494,636 4494 636 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


° CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
A on the minimum monthly balances, when not 


drawn below £100. h 
2: % DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
3 A) on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 © 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone No. 


Holborn. 
Telegraphic A ss: Birxpecx, Lonpown.’ 
GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 
A Cablegram has been received from the Head Office 


at Johannesburg to the following effect :— 
“* Mill started up again sth March ; 30 stamps running.” 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E. c. 
6th March, 1902. 


London Office: 
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NEW SERVICE - - - 
UNIFORM. 


The ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE of APRIL. 


will contain 


| A COLOURED PLATE, 


Orders can now be booked. 


representing the above. 


Price 63d., post-free. 


| THE PUBLISHER, ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE, 
3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


EE 


8 March, 1go02 


The Saturday Review. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIM 


Cuter Office: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the Report presented 
held on 6th 


at the Fifty-third Annual Meeting, 
March, 1902. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies 
issued during the year was 76,831, assuring the sum of 
475575835, and producing a New Annual Premium 
Income of £389,776. 

The Premiums received during the year were 
£3489,955, being an increase of £167,613 over the 
year 1900. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,563,775. 
The number of Deaths was 6,723, and 6,105 Endow- 
ment Assurances matured. 


The number of Policies in force at the end of the 
year was 651,558. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received 
during the year were £5,529,461, being an increase of 
£81,764. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,104,939. 
The number of Deaths was 211,670, and 2,227 Endow- 
ment Assurances matured. 


The number of Free Policies granted during the year 
to those Policyholders of five years’ standing who 
desired to discontinue their payments was 74,798, the 
number in force being 771,279. The number of Free 
Policies which became Claims during the year was 
17,880, 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of 
the year was 14,334,820 ; their average duration exceeds 
nine and a half years. 


The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as 
shown in the Balance Sheet, are 443,292,026, being an 
increase of £ 3,396,698 over those of 1900. 


The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded in 
1898 for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a satis- 
factory increase for the year, the total amount standing 


to the credit of the Fund being £101,960. 


General Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, on the 
3ist December, 1901. 


LIABILITIES. 

s & 
Shareholders’ capital 1,000,000 O 
Ordinary Branch funds... 22,660,953 IO 2 
Industrial Branch fund _... oe ane 18,274,017 18 6 
Reserve fund oon im 900,000 O 
Investments reserve fund ... a 250,000 0 O 
Claims under life policies admitted 207,054 18 8 


443,292,026 7 4 


ASSETS. 

British Government securities 35554003 7 5 
Indian and Colonial Government securities 4,194,854 6 7 
Railway and other debentures and debenture nude 3,050,669 14 6 
Loans on County Council, Municipal and other rates 9,340,533 17 I! 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties 3317:456 3 10 
Freehold and leasehold property... 2,293,593 5 10 
Mortgages on property within the United Kiegdom 5,809,857 10 7 
Railway, Gas and Water stocks mei ... 6,109,593 16 oO 
Suez Canal shares 167,677 11 7 
Telegraph and other shases .. 81,715 3 9 

Metropolitan Consolidated stock, “and Cy of 
London bonds ... 339,332 17 1 
Bank of England stock nas 200,559 18 6 
Colonial and Foreign Corporation seein oon 332,538 5 7 
Foreign Government securities 1,106,291 17 7 
Reversions and Life Interests ‘ 923,844 14 4 
Rent charges .. 181,975 10 5§ 
Outstanding 467,379 9 6 

Cash in hands of Superintendents ond Agen 
balances . 41,172 II 
Outstanding ond 341,910 8 8 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, andi in hand 288 837: 5 8 
£43,292,026 74 


THOS. C. DEWEY, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, } Joint General Managers. 


D. W. STABLE, Secretary. 


EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 
HENRY A. HARBEN, : 
THOMAS WHARRIE, Directors. 
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The Saturday Review. 8 March, 1902 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW SIX-SHILI-ING NOVELS. 
The Second Edition of The Cat's-Paw is nearly’ JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. 


een, and a Third Edition is now By HARRY LINDSAY, Author of © Methodist Idylls,” &e. 
printing. “Love episodes add greatly to the charm of the book, which is as sound as it is - 
THE CAT’S PAW 
@ 
By B. M. CROKER. A BLOW OVER THE HEART. By 
Author of “Diana Barrington,"&c. With 12 full-page Illustrations by Frep. PeGRAM. ROBERT MACH : 
[Second Edition. ** Will not fail to ‘ hell id habitual novel-reader delightfully.” 
vel-reading public have often expressed the wis e 
euthasuann like Mre voker, who could give us these light, ‘catertalaing, © Aw M AN wo M AN, AND F ATE B 
some novels, never lacking in imagination and the art to paint a character......A a ~: “4 y 
perusal of ‘ The Cat's-paw’ will e them wish this once again. IZA DUFFUS HARDY, poe of “A New Othello,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
: Daily Ti angel cloth, gilt top. (March 26. I 
“* Written with notable vigour of style...... It has great merits as a romance, . ] 
of Bororcan, native, and AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER. 
** An excellent tale of sensation and mystery.”— Daily Chronicle. By S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, Author of ‘‘Odd Issues.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 
The book may certainly be .. Lively and gilt top. (Shortly. 
orkshire Post. 
THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. A SLOW AWAKENING. By Eprrx 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. [Second Edition. GRAY WHEELWRIGHT, Author of “‘ Anthony Graeme.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 
‘* A first-rate sensational story.”—Daily Telegraph. gilt top. [Shortly. I 
THE OLD BANK. By MAZEPPA. By Frep. Wuisnaw, Author 
Author of “‘ With the Red Eagle.” of ‘‘ A Boyar of the Terrible.” Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. (Shortly. 


A spirited story.” —Spectator. 


FAN FITZGERALD. By H.A.Hixxson, THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE. 


Author of ‘‘ O'Grady of Trinity.” By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “ Peccavi,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 

“©The most charming of Irish girls.” '—World. | top. [Shortly. 
A ROYAL TRAMP. By ROBERT Barr, Author of es In a RASH CONCLUSIONS. By G. Wess | APPLETON, Author of 

age With 12 Illustrations by E. J. SuLtivan. “* Francois the Valet.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 

cloth, gilt top, 6s. tly. MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By Georce R. Sims. A | 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 

sopxin, K.C., Author of “Dora Myrl.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. LOWE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. By the Rev. 

AS IT WAS WRITTEN. By T. W. Sreicut, Author of E. J. Harpy, Author of ‘‘ How to be Happy Though Married.” iene 8vo. 

“The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &e. | Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 38. 6¢ 6d. cloth, 38. 6d. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF ZOLA’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


His Masterpiece. Abbe Mouret’s Transgression. Money. Lourdes. 
The Joy of Life. The Fortune of the Rougons. His Excellency. Rome. 
Germinal: Master and Man. The Conquest of Plassans. The Dream. Paris. 
The Honour of the Army, and The Dram-Shop. The Downfall. Fruitfuiness. 
other Stories. The Fat and the Thin. Doctor Pascal. Work. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. | 


Pott Svo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By THomas THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt CAINE. 


Harpy. FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. By 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHartes Rosert Louis STEVENSON. A 
READE. NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. Louis STEVENsON. ’ 
“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By RICHARD 
Cuarves Reape. JEFFERIES. 
POPULAR SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By Besant THE ORANGE GIRL. By Water Besant. THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wickie Cottins. 
and Rice. —_ SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. | HELD IN — By Ourpa. ‘ 
THE DOWNFALL. By E. Zora. By WALTER Besant. | MOTHS. Ourpa. 1 
FOUL PLAY Reape. [Shortly | THE BUTTERFLY. By UNDER wo FLAGS. By Ouipa. 
MAN AND WIF By Wirxie Co tins. Besant and James Rice. PEG WOFFINGTON and CHRISTIE JOHN- ; 
(Mar. THE DEEMS ER. B CAINE. STONE. By READE. 
THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. Ey SHADOW OF A CRIME. By Hatt Carne. THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By 
Besant and Rice. [Apri?. ANTONINA. By Wickie CoLtins. READE { 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Rosert Louis THE MOONSTONE. By CoLtins. is NEVER ‘TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
STEVENSON. THE — IN HITE. By Witkie CHARLES 
PUCK. By Ovrpa. Cou. Hand CASH. Cuar.es READE. 
A SON °o HAGAR. By Hatt Carne. | THE DEAD SECRET. By W ILKIE Cottins. THE OLD FACT RY. By W. WesTALL. 


THE ART OF FICTION. By Sir Water Besant, Author of “The Orange Girl.” Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
(Shortly. 


red top, 1s. net. 


THEODORE HOOK'S CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS. A New Edition, with Frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM: Autobiographic Memories. By HERMAN MERIVALE. Crown 8vo. 


| 
CROWNS AND CORONATIONS. By Witu1aM Joness, F.S.A. With g1 Illustrations. A New Edition. | 
1 
i 


cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 
BLUEBEARD: an Account of the Careers of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles de Rais; with an Epitome 
of other Traditions. By Ernest A. Vizeretty. With 9 full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, gs. net. (Shortly. 
_ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. h 
NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Picture cloth, flat backs. 
THE CONSTABLE OF ST. NICHOLAS. By Epwin | PLOTTERS OF PARIS. By EpmMuNpD MITCHELL. 
Lester ARNOLD. THE TEMPLE OF DEATH. By EpmunpD MITCHELL. 
: ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. BySir WatteR | TOWARDS THE ETERNAL SNOWS. By EpmunpD 
BESANT. M 
DORA MYRL, THE LADY DETECTIVE. by THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY. By Bertram 
McD. pkin, K.C, MitForpb. 
VINCENT TRILL, DETECTIVE. By Dick Donovan. | HIS OWN GHOST. By D. C. Murray. 
DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. THE WATERS OF EDERA. By Ourpa. ' 
A CRIMSON CRIME. By Georce MANVILLE FENN. A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By James Payn. 
THE RED SHIRTS. By Pau Gavtor. THE DRIFT OF FATE. By Dora RUSSELL. , 
THE TRACK OF A STORM. By Owen Hatt. IN LONDON’S HEART. By G. R. Sims. i 
IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Brer Harte. CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. By SARAH TYTLER. 1 
A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS. By Bret Harte. JOAN THE CURATE. By FLORENCE WARDEN. 1 
THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Fercus Hume. SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Byron WeszeER. f 
i 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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